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Fire Experience In 
First Year of War 
Is Not Unfavorable 


Fire, Inland and Ocean Marine, Ex- 
tended Coverage, Vandalism 
Premiums Are Higher 


AUTO INCOME SHOWS DROP 


Losses, Other Than Marine War 
Risk, Generally Below Ex- 
pectations a Year Ago 


Fire insurance companies closed yes- 
terdav a year beset with a multitude of 
probiems created by the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. They 
have come through in excellent condi- 
tion. Despite anxieties which naturally 
troubled the minds of executives a year 
ago as fire insurance entered upon a 
new era the financial, underwriting and 
loss results of the twelve months just 
ended can be viewed as much more favor- 
able than might have been. The insur- 

ice industry has continued right along 
to render a full measure of service to 
the public, to the war industries, to 
general business and to the Government 
through its participation in the War 
Damage Corporation insurance program. 

Premium income of fire-marine writing 
insurers increased during 1942 in prac- 
tically all lines, the obvious exceptions 
being the automobile fire, theft, collision 
and comprehensive field and aircraft in- 
surance. Straight fire insurance was 
bought in greater amounts due to t ~ 
vast war building and production pro- 
grams and also due to the increased 
valuation of existing buildings and: con- 
tents. Even though the trend of fire 
rates continued downward last year most 
companies are believed to have offset 
the effect of the lowered unit cost of 
insurance by writing a greater amount 
of liability. 

Extended Coverage in Demand 


Sale of extended coverage insurance 
and use and occupancy protection like- 
wise expanded last year. Agents and 
brokers for months have been pushing 
strongly the extended coverage endorse- 
ment to fire contracts, along with the 
Government war damage insurance, as 
relatively complete insurance against in- 
direct and direct war hazards. The ex- 
tended coverage contract has been gain- 
ing favor steadily with the public for 
several years. 

Use and occupancy insurance, which 
underwriters believed might result in 
heavy losses, due to difficulty in secur- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Appreciation 


One of our underwriters in New York received from a policy- 


holder a letter reading: 


“The check arrived this month on the dot. If a fellow’s fore- 
sight were as good as his hindsight, how comfortable he could be 
in his old age. The man who invented (these policies) had a grand 
idea, and all those who came after him and implemented his idea 
and are carrying it along did and are doing a beneficient job. I 
often wonder if insurance men look after themselves as well as 
they take care of their clients, or do they give themselves the kind 
of treatment that the shoemaker’s children get.” 


And a Philadelphia underwriter heard from a client: “It is 
with great appreciation that I am writing to thank you for all your 
time and thought which you have given me and my insurance 
problems. I really do not know what I could do or would have 


done without you and your help.” 


This sort of expressed appreciation is heart-warming to under- 
writers who perform regularly a series of time-taking services to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, often far beyond expectation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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New York Life Opens 
Canadian Department; 
' Head Office Toronto 


Fred A. Wade to Supervise Do- 
minion Business With Title of 
Inspector of Agencies 


ENTERED CANADA IN 1868 


Insurance in Force There $127,- 
659,694; More Than $100,000,- 
000 Invested in Canada 


The New York Life will have a Ca- 
nadian Department to supervise its large 
business in the Dominion announcement 
to that effect having been made by 
George L. Harrison, president of the 
company in New York. The new de- 
partment will be offiéially established 
today wtih headquarters at the Toronto 
offices of the company. 

All of the company’s Canadian branch 
offices will hereafter come under the di- 
rect supervision of Fred A. Wade, with 
the title of inspector of agencies. He 
has been agency director of the New 
York Life’s branch at Toronto since 
August 1, 1941. 

In Canada Since 1868 

The New York Life began doing busi- 
ness in Canada in 1868, and it now has 
branch offices located in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 
company’s insurance in force in Canada 
amounted to $127,659,694 on December 
31, 1941. 

Mr. Wade is a native of Renfrew, On- 
tario, where he was born October 29, 
1904. Mr. Wade was educated at the 
Renfrew Collegiate and Vocational 
School, and was a school teacher before 
entering the life insurance business as 
an agent of the New York Life at Ren- 
frew in 1923. At one time he was Mayor 
of Renfrew. 

3efore establishing the new Canadian 
Department the New York Life’s branch 
offices in Canada were supervised by 
departmental inspectors of agencies lo- 
cated in the United States. The new 
organization will permit closer coordina- 
tion of the company’s Canadian business 
with a view to further development of 
the company’s service to policyholders 
and the public in the Dominion. 

The New York Life’s investments in 
Canada on December 31, 1941 amounted 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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A Good lee Breaker! 


e 

LJ] YOU’VE never sold Life insurance 
before, you can sell Term Expectancy- 
Triple Protection. 

Nearly everyone needs additional 
Life insurance today to offset increased 
taxes and higher living costs. Term 
Expectancy-Triple Protection offers 20- 
year Life insurance protection at the 
lowest cost per $1,000 at which such 
long term insurance has ever been 


available. 


The plan itself is very simple. It 


offers three times the basic contract 
in case of death before 1963. The basic 
contract itself can be continued at the 
rate for this present age until the buyer 
reaches his expectancy age—in most 
cases, somewhere in his mid-sixties. 

It is as easy to sell as Accident, 
Automobile, or other lines that are 
usually sold on the first interview. If you 
are thinking of widening your activities, 
Term Expectancy-Triple Protection offers 
a good ice-breaker. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Premiums May Be Used as Offset Under 


Canadian Income Tax Act 


The Canadian Commissioner of Income 
Tax has issued a memorandum giving 
answers to questions concerning Section 
7A of the Dominion Income War Tax 
Act of 1942 which permits the offset of 
life insurance premiums against the re- 
fundable portion of the tax. 

A previous memorandum of the Com- 
missioner describing the terms of the 
act was reproduced in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter September 4, 1942. Some of 
the questions and answers in the sup- 
plementary memorandum follow. 

1. Question: What is the general gov- 
erning principle underlying the provi- 
sion in Section 7A of the Income War 
Tax Act permitting the offset of life 
insurance premiums against the refund- 
able portion of tax? 

Answer: Amounts paid in the taxation 
year on a life insurance policy, during 
the premium paying period of the pol- 
icy, may be claimed as an offset. In any 
year the maximum amount that may be 
claimed i is one year’s premium (as called 
for in the policy) less (1) dividends 
withdrawn, (2) increase in policy loans, 
and (3) cash surrender value received, 
all within the taxation year. This offset 
may only be claimed if the policy meets 
all other a set out in Sec- 
tion 7A of the act. 

(For industrial and fraternal insurance 
as per definition, dividends, policy loans 
and cash values are disregarded; see 
Section 7A(4) of the act.) 


Premiums, Method of Paying; 
Transactions 


Loan 


2. Question: In order to be claimed 
as an offset, 1s it necessary that a pre- 
mium paid in a taxation year be due 
in that year? 

Answer: If the premium is paid in 
arrears it may only be claimed in the 
year in which it is paid. This principle 
does not apply when a premium is paid 
in advance (refer to the Commissioner’s 
Memorandum of August 20, 1942, where 
the rule for “Premiums Paid in Ad- 
vance” is given-—-see page 9 of this pam- 
phlet “Life Insurance and Income Tax”; 
see also Question No. 4 below). In no 
case, however, shall the offset exceed the 
amount of one year’s premium, less divi- 
dends, etc. The following examples will 
serve to illustrate these points: 

(a) The annual premium is due in De- 
cember of each year. The December, 
1941, premium is paid in January, 1942. 
the December, 1942, premium is paid in 
January, 1943. 

For 1942 the offset is the amount of 
the payment made in January, 1942; for 
1943 the offset is the amount of the 


_payment made in January, 1943. 


(b) The 1941 premium is paid in 1941 
and the 1942 premium is paid in 1943. 

No offset for 1942 may be claimed. 

(c) Both the 1941 and 1942 premiums 
are paid in 1942, the 1941 premium being 
so paid either within the days of grace 
or in arrears. 

The payment in 1942 consisted of the 
sum of two years’ premiums, one past 
due and one currently due, but only the 
amount of one year’s premium may be 
claimed as an offset. 

(d) Both the 1942 and 1943 premiums 
are paid in 1942, the 1943 premium being 
so paid in advance of the date when it 
is actually due. 

Only one premium may be claimed as 
an offset in 1942, However, on the basis 
of the present law and existing regula- 
tions, the 1943 premium may be claimed 
in 1943 in accordance with the rule for 
premiums paid in advance. If any fur- 
ther payment is made in 1943, such ad- 


ditional payment may not be claimed as 
an offset in 1943, 

3. Question: If a policyholder makes 
a payment on account of policy indebt- 
edness and later in the same year fails 
to pay his premium in cash, does the 
reduction in the loan qualify as an off- 
sets 

Answer: Only to the extent of a cur- 
rent year’s gross premium less dividends 
and less any increase in policy indebt- 
edness during the taxation year. For 
example, under the following set of cir- 
cumstances the offset indicated may be 
taken: 


Policy indebtedness at beginning of 


WEAR a cicnstnne casacladaadand «Sake ot 300 
Payment made in January to reduce 
MCI CUNEERT sox oe cxaiccines 75 
Reduced indebtedness .......... $225 
One year’s gross premium due in 
S@plembes, owes vavels vs teeeces : 
Less annual dividend used to re- 
duce PYEMIUH «202.666 cs ceeece 10 
Net premium—advanced as a loan.. 90 


__ Indebtedness at end of year... .$315 
Calculation of offset: 


One year’s gross premium........$100 
Less—annual dividend......... $10 
Increase in indebtedness.... 15 

—. 

Claim for offset..... $ 75 


An offset of $75 is allowed because the 
January payment against indebtedness 
might just as well have been applied on 
the current year’s net premium. If an 
amount greater than $75 had been paid 
by the taxpayer the amount of the off- 
set would be correspondingly grecier up 
to a maximum, in the illustration 2bove, 
of $90. 

(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 
ternal insurance.) 

4. Question: If a premium is paid in 
advance of the year in which it falls due, 
an amount less than that called for by 
the policy may be required because a 
discount is allowed on the prepayment. 
What is the amount to be claimed as an 


Prudential Women 


offset—the full premium or the amount 
actually paid at the time of prepayment ? 

Answer: While technically the amount 
actually paid might be the only amount 
legally claimable, in order to avoid ad- 
ministrative difficulties it has been agreed 
to allow as an offset the full premium, 
less of course dividends, etc. 

5. Question: Where part of the pre- 
mium for the first policy year on a 
policy put in force on or after June 23, 
1942, is paid in one taxation year and 
part in the next taxation year, does the 
50% limitation in Section 7A(1)(c) of the 
act apply only to the amount paid in the 
first taxation year or to the full amount 
of the premium due in the first policy 
year? 

Answer: Only one-half of the premi- 
um due in the first policy year may be 
offset. If the rule were otherwise and 
$50 was paid on a $100 premium in, say, 
1942, and the remaining $50 in 1943, then 
$25 could be offset in respect of the 1942 
taxation year and the full $50 in respect 
of 1943—in other words a total of $75 
could be offset in respect of this pre- 
mium. This result, of course, was never 
intended and, in the above illustration, 
only $25 may be offset in 1942 and $25 
in 1943, 

Joint Life Policies 

6. Question: May premiums paid un- 
der a joint life policy in force prior to 
June 23, 1942, be claimed as an offset ? 

Answer: Yes, if the policy does not 
involve any life other than the taxpayer, 
his spouse or dependents. No joint life 
policy involving a life other than the 
taxpayer, his spouse or dependents will 
qualify. 

7. Question: May premiums paid un- 
der a joint life policy coming into force 
on or after June 23, 1942, be claimed as 
an offset ? 

Answer: No, because Section 7A(1)(c) 
provides that policies must be on the life 
of the taxpaver. 

Policy Changes 

8. Question: If an ineligible policy 
coming into force on or after June 23, 
1942, is changed to an eligible policy, 
may any premium paid on the policy 
during the taxation year in which the 


Sell Bonds on Buses 





The young women in the accompanying cut are among the women members of 
the home office staff of The Prudential who recently were asked to sell War Sav- 
ings bonds and. stamps on the city buses of Newark, home office city of The 


Prudential. 


The response of the women was enthusiastic and 200 from the company took 
They not only were successful in selling a substantial number of 
bonds and stamps, but they advertised the Treasury’s effort by the favorable atten- 
drew as they made contact with the bus passengers. 


part in the sale. 


tion they 
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change takes place be claimed as an off- 
set against refundable tax? 

Answer: Yes, to the extent of the 
amount of the premium on the eligible 
policy and subject to the limitations in 
amount for policies coming into force 
on or after June 23, 1942. 

9. Question: Where a _ policy is 
changed to a more expensive plan or 
where a term policy is converted at the 
original date should the following be de- 
ducted from the premium to be claimed 
as an offset? 

(a) A policy loan taken to pay all or 
part of the arrears; 

(b) Dividends on deposit used to pay 
all or part of the arrears; 

(c) Dividends involved in an arrears 
charge of difference in premiums less 
difference in dividends. 

Answer: (a) Yes; (b) Yes; (c) Yes. 

(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 
ternal insurance.) 

10. Question: Where a _ policy is 
changed to a cheaper plan or the amount 
of insurance is reduced and an allowance 
is made against future premiums may 
the amount of any such future premium 
be claimed as an offset in the year in 
which it falls due? 

Answer: Yes, but the amount of the 
allowance must be deducted from the 
premium in the year in which the change 
is made. 

(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 
ternal insurance.) 

11. Question: Where a policy coming 
into force on or after June 23, 1942, is 
changed from an eligible to an ineligi- 
ble plan, may any premium paid during 
the taxation year and before the change 
be claimed as an offset? 

Answer: No. 

Redated Policies; Reinstated Policies 


12. Question: Where a policy in force 
prior to June 23, 1942, is “redated” while 
still in force, i.e., given a date later than 
the original date of issue and premiums, 
etc., adjusted accordingly, may premi- 
ums paid on the policy as redated be 
claimed as an offset ? 

Answer: If the new effective date of 
issue is prior to June 23, 1942, the policy 
will be treated as a changed policy and 
will be governed by the rules prescribed 
for “policy changes” in the Commission- 
er’s Memorandum of August 20, 1942. 
If the new effective date of issue is 
June 23, 1942, or later, the altered policy 
is governed by the rules applicable to 
policies coming into force on or after 
that date. 

13. Question: Where a policy in force 
prior to June 23, 1942, has lapsed and is 

reinstated not within the terms of the 
contract, e.g., is redated on reinstate- 
ment, may the premium on the reinstat- 
ed policy be claimed as an offset ? 

Answer: The adjusted policy is sub- 
ject to the rules governing policies com- 
ing into force on or after June 23, 1942. 


Surrenders; Lapses 


14. Question: If a policy is surren 
dered and the proceeds applied in whole 
or in part to wipe out an outstanding 
loan against the policy, should the pro- 
ceeds so applied reduce the offset to be 
taken for a premium paid in the same 
taxation year? 

Answer: Only the excess of the cash 
surrender value over the outstanding 
loan must be deducted from the premi 
ums to be claimed as an offset. Also any 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Prudential of London 
On Beveridge Scheme 


STATE INSURANCE THE ISSUE 
In Memorandum British Company Chal- 
lenges Need for State Social In- 
surance as Proposed 

\ memorandum to the Beveridge com- 
mittee on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services was submitted by the Prudential 
\ssurance Co. of Great Britain. An- 


other memorandum was submitted by 
the Industrial Life Officers Association 
of Great Britain. 

The Prudential says that the question 
is not whether the working classes 
should be insured for a death benefit, 
but whether a State scheme to supple- 
ment the work of the existing organi- 


zations should be initiated. The submis- 
sion is that a State scheme would not 
be justified unless it could be established 
that existing organizations do not cover 
the ground. 

The memorandum, as published by 
The Review of London, gives a short 
sketch of the history and organization 
of the Prudential. Founded in 1848, it 
commenced the transaction of Industrial 
life insurance in 1854, and now transacts 
all classes of insurance. In 1941 it hada 
total income of £56,643,000 and total as- 
amounting to £375,413,000. Life In- 
surance in force amounted to £934,563,000 
of which 31%% was insured in the Or- 
dinary branch and 68%% in the Indus- 
trial branch. 

\t the outbreak of the war the field 
organization was this: the United King- 
dom was divided into fourteen geograph- 


sets 


ical divisions, each in charge of an in- 
spector. There were 655 areas, each in 
charge of a superintendent, who had 
under him three or four or more assist- 
ant superintendents, each in charge of a 
section, which numbered 2,203; each as- 
sistant superintendent had under him 5 
to 7 agents each in charge of an agency 
(11 756) The company worked on the 
block system: all premiums in whatever 
cae of business in a defined agency 
area were collected by the agent of that 
ble ret the agent was required to reside 
in his block area and to exhibit a name 
plate showing that he was an agent of 
the company. The service rendered by 
the agent is very extensive; the com- 


pany’s representatives have become ad- 


visers to the public on many problems 
which affect their daily lives. The av- 
erage earnings for the income tax year 
1938-9, including remuneration from Ap- 
proved Societies, was: Superintendents 


£567, Assistant Superintendents, £297, 
ents (of full 12 months’ service) £253; 
a staff share in the distribution of profits 


for the year 1938 brought the average 
incomes up to respectively £656, £371, 
£295. The company has a comprehen- 
sive pension scheme for its employes. 
\n industrial branch _ profit-sharing 
scheme was introduced in 1907, and to 
the date of the report a total of £59, 
$39,550 has been allocated to industrial 
branch policyholders under the scheme. 
The expense ratio of the branch, which 


36.92% in 1921, was down to 24.45% 


was 
in 1931 and fell a further 1.84% in the 
next seven years, to 22.61% in 1938. 
Lapses 
Failure to maintain regular payments 


is not peculiar to Industrial insurance. 
It is a feature of all transactions where 
the payment for the goods supplied is 
made over a long period. The reasons 
for the discontinuance of such contracts 
are in the main the same as those which 
apply to insurance lapses. From the 
company’s point of view lapses are not 


wanted, and everything is done to pre- 
vent them; from the staff point of view 
they mean a distinct financial loss. It is 


the interest of both the company and 
the staff to see that the prospective pol- 


icyholder is one who will be likely to 
continue. 
The chief reason for the discontinu- 


ance of policies is unemployment. If an 
arrangement could be made whereby the 
policvholder would be able to maintain 


his premiums during periods of unem- 


25° Beisick Companies 
Rap Beveridge Plan 


The Industrial Life Officers Asso- 
| ciation, representing twenty-five com- 
| panies writing Industrial insurance in 
| England, issued a statement about 
| Beveridge plan this week, calling at- 
| tention to their pioneer work; cordi- 
| ally offering to support any develop- 
|ment of Social Security along sound 
}insurance and financial lines, but 
|complaining that Beveridge report | 
|makes unfair discrimination between 
| trade unions and benevolent societies 
/on one hand and Industrial life of- 
| fices on the other. It criticises also 
| the Beveridge proposal of a universal 
funeral grant. 





U. S. SIDELIGHT ON BEVERIDGE 

The United States News of Washing- 
ton said this week: 

“An American plan, similar to the one 
proposed in Great Britain by Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge, to guarantee a minimum 
subsistence to everybody, is not in sight 
for 1943. The British got the jump on 
that idea, and President Roosevelt is un- 
likely to try to out-Beveridge the Brit- 
ish.” 


ployment and sickness, the chief cause 
of lapses would be eliminated. The 
problem would be practically solved if 
statutory arrangement could be made 
whereby such persons, when out of work 
or ill, could obtain from the Public As- 
sistance Authority or some other body 
the means to meet the premiums due in 
respect of some maximum sum assured. 
The agency staffs of the industrial in- 
surance offices could be relied upon to 
see that those who were insured, or in- 
sured for an insufficient sum, were made 
aware of the position and advised to 
secure the necessary amount of life in- 
surance. The adoption of this suggestion, 
if found feasible, would provide death 
benefit at the lowest possible cost to 
the State and to industry, as, instead of 
meeting the cost all the time, it would 
only be necessary to provide premiums 
during sickness and unemployment. 

It is reasonable to assume, from the 
number of policies in force, that prac- 
tically the whole of the working classes 
are insured for a death benefit, and 
there is no need for a State death bene- 
fit. If, nevertheless, it was decided 
eventually to include a State death ben- 
efit in social insurance, for the best re- 
sults to be obtained the work in con- 
nection with the claim and its payment 
should be carried out at the home of 
the assured; the assured’s dependents 
should not be left to seek for the ap- 
propriate paying authority, nor be put to 
the trouble of completing various Gov- 
ernment forms. This can be most read- 
ily accomplished by using the well-tried 
agency organization of the industrial as- 
surance offices. The great and continu- 
ous success achieved by means of the 
agency organization of the industrial in- 
tional Health insurance would seem to 
justify its use for the administration of 
the additional benefit. 

Service to the Public 

In concluding its survey of the position 
the memorandum says: 

“The Prudential for many years past 
has spared no effort to improve in every 
respect the service which it offers to the 
public. Notable improvements have been 
the limitation of the shareholders’ pro- 
portion of profits, the allocation of the 
major proportion of the profits to the 
policyholders, the introduction of the 
block agency system, the remuneration 
of the field staff mainly by salary in- 
stead of by commission, the marked re- 
duction in the Industrial Branch ex- 
pense ratio, and the more careful selec- 
tion and training of agents. 

“So far as we are aware, there is no 
public demand for a State death benefit 
in lieu of or in addition to that provided 
by Industrial insurance, and, having re- 
gard to the widespread nature of the 
organization, the very large number of 
policies in force, and the promptness 





A. WADE 


FRED 


Opens Canadian Dep’t 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to $104,253,684, which was very much 
more than the amount required for legal 
reserves on the company’s Canadian 
business. 





with which death claims are paid, this 
is not surprising. 

“It may be argued that a State death 
benefit should be incorporated in social 
insurance, but it is strongly contended 
that the introduction of such a benefit 
would in the circumstances be unwar- 
ranted. At no time has a policy of thrift 
and self-reliance been more necessary 
than at present, and the substitution of 
State help and assistance where it is not 
vital, or needed, for that of personal 
endeavour would indeed be a retrograde 


step.” 


FRANK T. PLATKA TO RETIRE 





Metropolitan Life Manager of Lawndale 
Division, Chicago, Given Dinner 
at Drake Hotel 

More than 200 leaders of the Metro- 
politan Life Chicago agency organization 
and intimate friends of Frank T. Platka, 
manager of the company’s Lawndale 
District, attended a dinner at the Drake 
Hotel given in his honor. Mr. Platka 
will retire at the end of the year after 
42 years of service with the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Platka was presented with a wrist 
watch by members of his staff, and he 
also received a grandfather’s clock from 
the Metropolitan Managers Association 
of Chicago. Brief talks, paying tribute 
to his work were made by the company 
managers, and Miss Joy M. Luidens, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, said he was 
among the first of the Metropolitan 
managers to recognize the advantages of 
the life agents’ association and that he 
was responsible for large numbers of 
that company’s agents being members 
of the association. 


ISAAC P. MILLER FUNERAL 
Funeral services for Isaac Pennington 
Miller, special agent for Penn Mutual 





Life, who died on December 21 in Phila- ° 


delphia at the age of 74, were held on 
Thursday, December 24 at Friends’ 
Meeting House in that city. Mr. Miller 
had been connected with the company 
for more than half a century. He was 
a member of Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers Association and many other or- 
ganizations. He leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Dorothy Scott Miller; a daughter, 
Catherine Pennington Miller, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Edward P. Moore, of Tyrone, 
Pa. 


ILL. BANKERS BOND CAMPAIGN 

The Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Ill, has gone over the top in 
the payroll deductions for the purchase 
of War Savings Bonds. One hundred 
per cent of all home office employes 
participate in the deduction, as do 97.4% 
of all employes, including those in the 
field. The percentage of deduction from 
the total payroll exceeds 10%. ; 









War Department Success 
In Selling War Bonds 


MORE THAN _ 3,000,000 BUYERS 


Col. J. P. Tillman Officer in Charge of 
War Bond Division; Major General 
Loughry Chief of Finance 


The War Savings Bond Program of 
the United States Army is administered 
by Major General H. K. Loughry, chief 
of finance, with Col. J. P. Tillman, F. D., 
as officer in charge of the War Bond 
division. 

Each service command, department, 
overseas command and principal installa 
tion in the District of Columbia has a 
var bond officer on the staff of the 
commanding general or commanding of- 
ficer thereof, and in addition various 
other officers have been detailed as sub- 
bond officers. These officers are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the necessary 
educational program among military or 
civilian personnel in or under the War 
Department and for the operation of the 
War Department pay reservation plan. 
This plan enables personnel, both mili- 
tary or civilian wherever they may be 
located, to purchase War Savings Bonds 
by means of regular payroll deductions. 

Its magnitude and success may be 
measured by the fact that more than 
3,000,000 military and civilian employes 
are now participating and new authori- 
zations are being received at the rate of 
approximately 400,000 a month. 





Guardian Names Schreiner 


To Succeed Brust in Calif. 


Frederick O. Schreiner, Jr., has been 
appointed manager for Guardian Life 
at Los Angeles to succeed Charles K. 
Brust, agency manager since 1917, who 
will retire from active management on 
January 1. Mr. Brust will continue 
with the agency as associate manager, 
devoting his full time to personal pro- 
duction and the servicing of his clien- 
tele. 

Guardian’s new manager at Los An- 
geles has been a leading producer in 
that agency since July 1, 1927. After 
graduating from Cornell in 1923, Mr. 
Schreiner practiced as a civil engineer, 
then joined Guardian. Mr. Brust re- 
tires from active management after a 
quarter-century with the company in 
that capacity in Los Angeles. While - 
heading one of Guardian’s leading agen- 
cies, he has been consistently a large 
personal producer, qualifying for mem- 
bership in all the company’s higher 
honor clubs; among them, the Pinnacle, 
million-a-year production group. He is 
a past president of the Los Angeles Life 
Managers Association. 


GUERTIN BILLS IN MINN. 


Two bills designed to induce adoption 
of the Guertin plan in Minnesota are 
now in preparation and will be intro- 
duced in the 1943 session of the legis- 
lature there. The bills will cover the 
non-forfeiture and valuation features. In 
preparation also is an aviation exclusion 
bill. A bill passed two years ago was 
declared invalid by the Supreme Court 
because of an engrossing error. Ray- 
mond J. Julkowski, Minneapolis attor- 
ney who served on the insurance com- 
mittee in the last session, has been 
agreed upon for chairman of the Senate 
committee. Chairmanship of the House 
Insurance Committee has not been an- 
nounced, but L. J. Gleason, a Minneap- 
olis local agent who has served on the 
committee for the past two sessions, is 
prominently mentioned. 


ROBERTS AGENCY CHANGES 

Roy Ray Roberts, general agent at. 
Los Angeles for State Mutual Life of? 
Worcester, has announced three changes 
in his organization. Lloyd S. Roberts, 
his brother, who also was general agent 
for the company, has resigned to join 
Vega Aircraft Co. Herman A. Binder 
has been appointed associate general 
agent. Rockwood C. Nelson has been 
appointed assistant general agent. 
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Home Life Appoints 
Huber, Oshin in N. Y. 


NAMES THEM CO-GENERAL AGTS. 





Both Achieved Great Sales Success; 
Address of New Agency 


Coming Later 





Home Life of New York has an- 
nounced appointment of Solomon Huber, 
CLU, and Clarence Oshin, CLU, as co- 
veneral agents, effective January 1. Ad- 
dress of the new agency will be an- 
nounced later. 

The partnership brings together two 
widely-known members of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, Inc. Both have been highly 
successful in life insurance during the 
past eight or ten years, each paying for 
on average of $500,000 annually. 

Mr. Huber was educated at New York, 
Columbia and St. John’s Universities, 
evraduating in law from the last-named 
institution in 1928. Before entering life 
insurance he was teacher, director and 
principal of various preparatory schools 
and business colleges. This early inter- 
est prompted him to establish recently 
the first school providing secretarial and 
stenographic training in life insurance. 

Their Careers 

Mr. Huber has established a consecu- 
tive weekly production record of 280 
weeks with an  average-size policy 
amounting to nearly $10,000. He is a 
prolifiic author, and has been a regular 
contributor to trade papers. For five 
years he was on the staff of the Bulle- 
tin, publication of the Life Underwgiters 
Association of the City of New Yor) nc: 

Mr. Oshin began his business career 
in the music publishing field in 1926 
after attending New York University. 
At one time he was office manager for 
Irving Berlin. In 1941 he qualified as a 
Chartered Life Underwriter and in that 
same year earned an award as most 
valuable representative of the large 
agency with which he was affiliated. 


Home Life Makes Kingsley 
and Capt. Low Directors 


Home Life of New York has announced 
the election of Francis G. Kingsley and 
Captain E. Herrick Low of the Army 
Air Corps to its board of directors. 

Mr. Kingsley has been vice-president 
and director of merchandising for Deer- 
ing Milliken Company, Inc., since 1941. 
He was graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the London School of Eco- 
nomics and has been connected with the 
National City Bank, John Wanamaker 
and Mercantile Stores, Inc. 

Captain Low is vice-president in 
charge of new business for Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Company of New 
York and is now on leave of absence 
while serving in the Army Air Corps. 
He became a vice-president of. Corn 
Exchange in 1929 when only 24 years 
of age. He was formerly associated 
with First National Bank of New York 
and the firm of Peck & Company. 


CHARLES E. SHEPARD DEAD 

Charles E. Shepard, general agent in 
Hartford for the Aetna Life, who died 
at the age of 81 last week, was long 
prominent in the insurance field. He 
was born in Hartford and represented 
the Aetna Life for fifty-five years. He 
leaves a widow, a son and three daugh- 
ters. 


PRUDENTIAL BUYS MORE BONDS 


The Prudential, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Franklin 
D’Olier, entered an additional subscrip- 
tion of $75,000,000 to the Victory Loan. 
Added to the subscription of $175,000,000 
made at the opening of the drive, this 
brought the company’s total Victory 
Loan commitment to $250,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1942, Prudential purchases of long- 
term war issues offered to institutional 
investors have aggregated $475,000,000. 
Prudential now has more than $1,643,- 
318,000 in Governments. 
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Everybody WH PB ed 


The three leading parties to the 
transaction have reason for gratifica- 


tion when the “one best policy” is 


The Agent once more reviews the 
various features of the plan and the 
reasons why he recommended it for 
this family’s particular requirements. 
He makes certain that the insured and 
beneficiary clearly understand — the 


provisions. 


Out of such service come friendships 


that endure and policies that live on to 
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Lasko Moves Guardian 
Agency Nearer 42d St. 
SEES BETTER SERVICE THERE 


New Manager’s Appointment Follows 
Productive Link With Leyendecker 
and Schnur 


Ludwig B. Lasko, recently appointed 
a manager by Guardian Life of New 
York, will establish new offices for his 
agency at 1450 Broadway, New York 
City. For many years the office that 
will now be known, as the L. B. Lasko 
Agency was managed by James Faller 
in the General Motors Building at Fifty- 





Blackstone Studios 
LUDWIG B. LASKO 


seventh Street and Broadway. For the 
convenience of his many friends, Mr. 
Lasko is moving closer to the Forty- 
second Street area where he will be in 
a better position to accommodate and 
render service to his clients and friends 
of Guardian Life in that locality. 

The appointment of Mr. Lasko has 
an interesting story of friendly associa 
tions behind it. When Mr. Lasko first 
came with the Guardian in the com- 
pany’s former agency at 140 Broadway, 
he became acquainted with Jerome 
Schnur, another member of that office. 
In 1934 when that office was closed and 
the Leyendecker-Schnur agency opened 
at 225 Broadwav, Mr. Lasko transferred 
to the new agency. thus continuing this 
association. 

Both Mr. Leyendecker and Mr. Schnur 
took note of his fine work in handling 
not only his own business but the busi 
ness of many new men of the Leven 
decker-Schnur agency with whom Mr 
Lasko did joint work. 

Long Ambition 

With the retirement of Mr. Faller 
as manager of one of the (Guardian 
agencies in New York City, due to ill 
health, an opportunity was created for 
Mr. Lasko to achieve what has been a 
long-felt ambition. 

Mr. Leyendecker and Mr. Schnur were 
both happy about the opportunity to 
see one of their associates step up the 
ladder. 


NEW JERSEY LIFE MEETING 

Every branch of the organization will 
be represented by an outstanding speak 
er at the second annual meeting of Life 
Insurance and Trust Council of New 
Jersey to be held in the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark, on January 21 \fter 
dinner there will be an _ information 
please program with Michael N. Cha- 
nalis, attorney, as chairman. Among 
the speakers will be Sidney Gutkin, 
Newark attorney; Leslie G. McDouall, 
vice-president, Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
and Harold C. Rose of the McMillan 
agency, New York City. Election of 
officers will follow. 
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How Law Works Under 
U. S. Service Relief Act 


BOOK OF BALDWIN AND CLARK 





What Happens to Those in War Rela- 
tive to Debts, Suits, Leases, Con- 
ditional Sales, et. al. 





Ganson J. Baldwin, in collaboration 
with John Kirkland Clark, Jr., both well- 
known and highly regarded members of 
the New York bar, have now issued the 
third edition of their “Legal Effects of 
Military Service.” It comprehensively 
epitomizes what are these effects under 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act 
upon debts, leases, evictions, interest 
rates, income taxes, real estate taxes, in- 
stalment purchases, conditional sales, re- 
possessions, foreclosures, mortgages, 
storage charges, life insurance, suits, 
judgments, attachments, garnishes, de- 
pendents, sureties, indorsers, penalties, 
statutes of limitation, re-employment 
after service, and upon procedure in all 
state and Federal courts. 

Life insurance paragraphs are of espe- 
cial interest. Relative to life insurance 
lapsation the authors say that life in- 
surance up to $10,000 may be protected 
against lapse until two years after the 
insured’s military service ends, if the 
insurance qualifies under the law. Ac- 
cruing premiums and interest will be 
treated like automobile policy loans, even 
if they exceed the cash value of the in- 
surance, but if at the end of the two 
year period after service the  policy- 
holder has not repaid enough to bring 
the total indebtedness down to the cash 
value, the insurance lapses and the U. S. 
A. pays the insurance company the ex- 
cess above the cash value, and the in- 
sured must reimburse the U. S. A. 

When Insurance Qualifies 

Insurance qualifies for protection if it 
was taken out and the first premium 
was paid at least thirty days before en- 
tering service (or before October 6, 
1942); and if military service, or the ac- 
tivities which a person might have to 
engage in while in service, will not re- 
duce the death benefit or restrict the 
coverage; and if it is in force on a pre- 
mium paying basis at the time of appli- 
cation for protection; and regardless of 
whether it is on a life, endowment or 
term ple in, or is a benefit in the nature 
of life insurance arising out of member- 
ship in any fraternal or beneficial asso- 
ciation. 

Authors also say that an application 
to protect the insurance should be sent 
to the insurance company or benefit as- 
sociation, and a copy should be sent to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

While protected, no dividends, loans, 
surrender values or other benefits can 
be withdrawn or used to purchase divi- 
dend additions, without the consent of 
the Veterans’ Administration, but “divi- 
dends or benefits shall be added to the 
value of the policy to be used as a credit 
when final settlement is made with the 
insurer.” The insured is not prevented 
from changing the beneficiary or elect- 
ing to have death benefits paid in in- 
stalments or in such other ways as the 
policy allows. 


Surrender 
Messrs. Baldwin and Clark say that 
if life insurance was pledged before 


service to secure payment of an obliga- 
tion of the insured (except a policy loan 
by the insurer), it is a misdemeanor for 
the assignee to surrender the insurance 
for its. cash value or to withdraw the 
loan value or to use any other rights 
under the assignment, during the in- 
sured’s service and one year thereafter, 
(or while he is under order to report 
for induction, or is an enlisted Reserve 
Corps member under order to report for 
service), unless premiums are unpaid, or 
unless the insured consents in writing 
during that period, or unless he dies; 


except by permission of a court, which 
may protect the insured unless his serv- 
ice has not materially affected his abil- 
ity to meet the obligation. 

The book is clear, compact and valu- 
able not only to members of the service 
but to all those who have business rela- 








Life Insurance Review of 1942 


By Clarence C. Klocksin 
Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


American life insurance has gone to 
war. This is more than a mere asser- 
tion; it is a story that can be told. 

In every phase of the colossal strug- 
gle, in man-power contributions and in 
capital outlays, and on every front, home 
and abroad, life insurance is helping to 
wage relentless combat on the forces of 
militarism and ‘oppression. It is virtu- 
ally staking its economic and moral re- 
sources in order to preserve the free- 
dom, the liberty and security of demo- 
cratic peoples. 

Life insurance companies at the close 
of the year held nearly $10,000,000,000 
of United States Government securities, 
or nearly 10% of the Government’s out- 
standing debt. 28% of the total assets 
of the companies are so invested, and 
the percentage held is rising month by 
month. 

At the end of the year, the companies 
had approximately $11,500,000,000 _ in- 
vested in corporate securities the major 
portion of whose output has been di- 
verted or converted to the war effort. 
Of this sum, $5,500,000,000 is invested in 
public utilities and $3,500,000,000 in rail- 
road and other transportation systems. 
In numerous other ways, life insurance 
funds are flowing into the country’s vital 
industries. 

During the past year, the nation’ s life 
underwriters, in an extensive and inspir- 
ing campaign, sold or pledged $2,225,000, - 
000 of war bonds. This patriotic and 
unselfish contribution to the war effort 
on their part has won the country’s ap- 
preciation and respect. 

Figures of the Year 

Regardless of heavy drains upon their 
man-power and the virtual elimination 
from solicitation of the military age 
groups, the life underwriters placed in 
excess of $12,000,000,000 of new business 
on the books of the companies. This is 
a decrease of less than a billion from 
the 1941 production, and when the year’s 
figures are compiled, they will show that 
a higher average per capita production 
was achieved last year than in any one 
of the past ten years. 

Of much encouragement was the 
favorable persistency rate. Instead of 
lapses and cash surrenders going up, as 
some had anticipated, the termination 
rate on these accounts actually declined. 
Many considered this one of the best 
results of the year. 

Total life insurance in force at the 
year-end will come very close to $130,- 
000,000,000, representing an increase of 
nearly $6,000,000.000 over 1941. Total as- 
sets of the companies gained $2,200,000,- 
000 for the year, reaching a new high 
of $34,750,000,000. Payments to policy- 
holders, beneficiaries and annuitants for 
the year were approximately $2,400,000,- 
000, about equal to the 1941 disburse- 
ments. Of this sum $1,400,000,000 was 
paid to living contract holders. Alto- 
gether, the figures of the year reflect 
steady progress and added strength. 

National Service Life Insurance 


Paralleling the substantial placements 
on civilian lives, it is estimated the Gov- 
ernment at the year-end had issued in 
the vicinity of $35,000,000,000 of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance on the 
lives of members of the armed forces. 
Definite figures will not be available 
until some time after the first of the 
year. There remains in force also near- 
ly $3,000,000,000 of War Risk Insurance 
issued during the first World War. If 
there were any who thought that Amer- 
ica was not life insurance conscious, 





tions with them. The volume also has 
an appendix containing text of Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Acts, and 
amendments; and text of re-employment 
provisions of the draft law. 





CLARENCE C. 


the tremendous totals of private and 
public coverage should dispel the 
thought. 
The People’s Savings 

While the Government is spending 
enormous sums to finance the war, the 
people are accumulating savings at a 
rate never before possible. Last year, 
they purchased approximately $10,000,- 
000,000 of war bonds and stamps. It is 
estimated this sum will be doubled in 
1943. If that is done, there will still be 
in their hands several billions of un- 
spendable or ready money for other sav- 
ings, including new life insurance. Not 
alone the vastness, but also the spread 
of such holdings among the masses of 
the people, augurs well for their future 
safety and security. 

Events in Washington 


With the country at war, practically 
all proposals in the Congress last year 
related to the prosecution of the world 
conflict. 

Early last year, the United States 
Treasury put before Congress its recom- 
mendations for amendments and addi- 
tions to the Revenue Act, and it was 
late in October before the bulky meas- 
ure became law. It carried the heavi- 
est levies in American history. 

Of particular interest in the Revenue 
bill were the amendments relating to 
the tax on life insurance companies. 
Following a series of conferences with 
Treasury tax experts and the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue, the Tax Committees of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents and 
the American Life Convention obtained 
a satisfactory compromise under which 
the company taxes will be determined 
through the application of a formula 
allowing a percentage deduction of their 
annual investment income, the amount 
of remaining net taxable income being 
computed at the normal and surtax rates 
in effect for corporations generally. As 
finally approved, the tax agreed on met 
objection from no company so far as 
is known. 

In the Revenue bill were a number 
of proposals of primary concern to the 
life underwriters, some of which were 
supported and some opposed. The Leg- 
islative Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters was in 
attendance at the hearings before the 
Congressional Committees and otherwise 
gave close attention to matters of inter- 
est to the field forces. 

A serious disappointment to the un- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Revenue Ruling Made On 
Pension Trust Subject 


POLICIES ARE INVESTMENTS 
Life Companies’ Individual Policies Con- 
taining Retirement Benefits Recog- 


nized by Bureau as Allowable 


Deputy Commissioner Mooney of the 
office of Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, United States Treasury, has ans- 
wered in the affirmative two questions 
relative to pension trusts which were 
presented to the taxpayers ruling section 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue by 
Denis Maduro, prominent New York 
lawyer who has among his clients a num- 
ber of insurance interests. The ques- 
tions follow: 

1. May a contract issued by a Life 
Insurance Company and containing re- 
tirement benefits with a life insurance 
risk be an allowable investment of a 
Pension Trust which qualifies under 
the provisions of Section 165 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended 
by Section 162 of the Revenue Act of 
1942? 

2. May a Pension Trust, which 
qualifies under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 165 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended by Section 162 of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, be allowed to 
contain as its investments, in whole or 
in part, a contract issued by a life 
insurance company and containing re- 
tirement benefits with a life insurance 
risk ? 

Comment by Mr. Maduro 

Mr. Maduro said this week: “The 
subject matter is of great importance to 
life insurance companies, to producers 
and to others interested in pension trusts 
which use for their investments, in whole 
or in part, individual policy contracts.” 


PAN-AMERICAN WIDENS RULES 
Liberalizes Non-Medical Throughout 


Field Organization On and 
After January 1 

Because of the medical examiner short- 
age, Pan-American Life has liberalized 
its rules on non-medical throughout the 
company’s field organization. Effective 
on and after January 1, limits on non- 
medical will be $5,000 on males, unmar- 
ried self-supporting women from birth 
to age 40 and on unmarried women not 
self-supporting who are aged 21 years 
or less. The limit shall be $2,500 for 
married women and unmarried women 
not self-supporting over age 21 and up 





‘to 


Non-medical may be written on all 
forms except preferred risk, term and 
policies containing the home rider. The 
non-medical application is made availa- 
ble to fieldmen who have had six months’ 
experience and have paid for not less 
than $25,000 of new business. All rep- 
resentatives, whether they have the gen- 
eral privilege or not, are allowed to write 
non-medical on salary savings cases. 





MUTUAL LIFE BOND PURCHASES 

Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York, announced that the company has 
subscribed for an additional $16,500,000 
of the Treasury 244% bonds due 1968, 
bringing total subscriptions for issues 
tendered in the Victory Fund drive this 
month to $106,500,000. 

In announcing this latest subscription, 
Mr. Patterson pointed out that the Mu- 
tual Life purchased $140,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment long-term bonds at the time 
of the May and August offerings and 
that the company’s total subscriptions on 
these and the December offering now 


amount to $246,500,000. 





AARON POLK DEAD 


Aaron Polk, 43, assistant manager of 
buildings, Mutual Life, died at his home 
in Chappaqua, N. Y., December 23. A 
graduate of Columbia University as a 
mining engineer he joined the Mutual 
Life in 1935. He was a veteran of the 
first World War. 
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Sincerest thanks to the many men 
and women in the life insurance 


fraternity who have written to 
tell us how much they enjoyed 
reading President James A. 
Fulton's address, "Essential? ... 
| Think So." Such comment has 
encouraged us to take this means 
of announcing that we'll gladly 
send copies to anyone else who 
requests them. As the President 
of one company observed, "... it 
is the kind of talk all people in 
the Field need today." 


Home Life Insurance Co. 


Chairman New Yor k President 


WILLIAM P. WoRTHINGTON 
Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 


HoME LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Please S000 OC csceesenne copies of President Fulton’s 


address “‘Essential? I think so...” 





ADDRESS 








CITY. 


STATE 








JaMEs A. FULTON 








“Essential? ...1 Think So...” is re- 
affirmation of faith in the vital part life 
insurance and the people in it can play 
in the winning of this War—and of the 
peace to follow. Originally presented 
before Home Life’s President's Club 
members, the address was so enthusi- 
astically received it was reprinted in 
booklet form and has since been widely 
distributed among Home Life’s Field 
Force and policyholders. 










































On January 1, 1942 
the Mutual Benefit inaugurated its 
VETERANS SERVICE ALLOWANCE plan. 
Requiring no contribution from field- 


men, the Company provides a sub- 
stantial monthly income for field 
veterans, men with twenty or more 
years of service, after they reach the 
age of 65, based on their earnings 
during preceding years. 

What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen 
think of the plan? Listen to just this 
small sample: 


FROM AKRON — “The heartbeat ac- 
celerates and with it all comes a deep 
appreciation to the Company for the 
splendid spirit shown to the men in 


the field.” 


FROM ATLANTA — “The best thing 
the Company has ever done for the 


benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO — “I did not need 
this latest act of the Company to in- 
crease my loyalty and admiration. It 
is one of the finest things ever done.” 


FROM DETROIT — “After so many 
years of planning retirement incomes 
for others, it’s a grand and glorious 
feeling to be on the receiving line my- 
self under a plan which was not ima- 


° ° : ” 
gined during my more active years. 


FROM N. Y. C.— “It is just another 
example of the reasons that make so 
many of us go on year after year 
preaching Mutual Benefit—knowing 
that the service to the public and 
also the treatment of the representa- 
tives is outstanding and equalled by 
no other company.” 


A GOOD POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 





A GOOD AGENTS’ COMPANY 
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Guardian Life Staff Changes 


George L. Mendes and John C. Slattery Become Agency 
Directors; D. A. Ross Made Financial Secretary and 
D. J. Lyons Assistant Actuary 


The Guardian Life of New York has 
announced that at the annual meeting 
of its board of directors in December 
the following appointments were made, 
effective January 1 

Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
George L. Mendes becomes agency di- 
rector; Agency Secretary John C. Slat- 
tery becomes agency director; Assistant 
Secretary D. A. Ross becomes financial 
secretary; Daniel J. Lyons joins the 
company as assistant actuary. 

New Assistant Actuary 

The new appointment to the company’s 
official staff is that of Daniel J. Lyons 
as assistant actuary. Mr. Lyons joins 
the Guardian after wide experience in 





GEORGE L. MENDES 


actuarial work. A native of Massachu- 
setts, he attended Thayer Academy and 
subsequently was graduated from Har- 
vard University with an AB degree in 
1926. Immediately following graduation, 
he entered the insurance business with 
a New England company and in 1930 
became assistant actuary of an eastern 
life company. In 1934, he relinquished 
that post to become chief assistant ac- 
tuary for the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment, serving in that capacity for 
the past eight years prior to his new 
appointment with the Guardian. 

Mr. Lyons is a Fellow of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, the American 
Institute of Actuaries, and the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and is a member of 
the educational committee of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society and of the joint 
examination committee of the Actuarial 
Society and American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 

Agency Officers Promoted 

George L. Mendes, who becomes agen- 
cy director, has been assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies since January, 1936. 
Joining the Guardian as an agent in 
New York City in 1931, he became a 








JOHN COSLATTERY 





member of the home office staff in Sep- 
tember, 1935 when he was appointed 
agency assistant. Promotion to the post 
of assistant superintendent of agencies 
followed in January, four months later. 
John C. Slattery, also appointed agen- 
cy director, joined the Guardian in Octo- 
ber, 1926 as publicity manager after a 
number of years on New York City 
newspapers. In recent years, his duties 
have been expanded to include more ex- 
tensive participation in agency direction 
and on January 1, 1940, he was appointed 
agency secretary of the company. 


D. A. Ross Made Financial Secretary 


Delbert A. Ross, who has been ap- 
pointed financial secretary, joined the 
Guardian in June, 1928 as a member of 
the investment department. After serv- 
ing as an executive assistant in that de- 
partment, he was appointed assistant 
secretary in January, 1936 and now be- 
comes financial secretary of the com- 
pany. 





LOS ANGELES LIFE MEETING 

The Life Insurance Managers Associa- 
tion, Inc., of Los Angeles at its meet- 
ing on December 21 voted to close their 
offices on December 26 and January 2. 
President Russell L. Hoghe, CLU, gen- 
eral agent for Equitable of Iowa, re- 
ported that the Insurance Transporta- 
tion Committee has been conferring with 
the Southern California War Transpor- 
tation Council relative to a change in 
the schedule established for the insur- 
ance business under the staggered hour 
plan. After hearing an inspiring ad- 
dress by Rev. Dr. Donald H. Tibbetts of 
First Methodist Episcopal Church the 
members sang Christmas carols. 





Importance of juvenile now is shown 
by the annual »urchase of nearly $500,- 
000,000 of insurance on the lives of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau re- 
ports. 








LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 
AShland 4-3063 
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Mass. Mutual Names 
Adler Buffalo Agent 


HE SUCCEEDS L. G. THEBAUD 


Has Outstanding Record As Producer 
And Trainer of Others; Ran 
Own Agency 








Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed David B. Adler, CLU, general 
agent at Buffalo, effective January 2, 
1943. He will succeed Laurence G. The- 
baud, general agent since 1929, who has 
resigned and will devote his attention to 
personal production through the agency. 

Mr. Adler entered the life insurance 
business in 1918, with the L. A. Cerf 
agency of New York where he was in- 
structor of new agents, being made man- 
ager of the uptown branch in November, 
1919. Under his leadership the produc- 
tion of the branch office. was increased 
to $5,000,000 in two years. 

In May, 1922 he joined the Hall & 
McNamara agency in New York, as 
superintendent of agents, and five years 
later, in 1927, opened his own agency, 
for Penn Mutual. Mr. Adler has re- 
cruited and trained men who are now 
officers of companies, prominent general 
agents, and successful personal pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Adler received his A.B. degree 
at Lafayette College where he was a 
member of Kappa Sigma fraternity. Dur- 
ing the First World War he was man- 
ager of a sheep farm, for increasing 
the distribution of meat and wool. He 
later enlisted in the United States Army, 
and was in training as a candidate of- 
ficer when the armistice was signed. 





MAINTAIN N. Y. LIFE DIVIDENDS 





Company in 1943 Expects Them To Be 
At Approximately $32,000,000, 
It Says 

The New York Life’s board has voted 
to maintain the same schedule of divi- 
dends under its policies in 1943 as was 
applicable in 1942. Amount of dividends 
payable to policyholders in 1943 is esti- 
mated to be approximately $32,000,000. 
Interest will be allowable in 1943 on 
funds held by the company arising from 
matured life-insurance and annuity con- 
tracts and on cash dividends left with 
the company accumulated at interest, at 
the rate of 3% per annum, or at the 
guaranteed rate, if higher. 





Boston War Fund Chairman 


Byron K. Elliott, vice-president and 
general counsel of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life has been named chairman 
of the Boston United War Fund Cam- 
paign’s insurance division. This annual 
effort, known in peace times as the 
Greater Boston Community Fund, is 
subscribed to by residents of greater 
Boston and numerous charitable organi- 
zations benefit from it. This year the 
activity is extended to include such war- 
time agencies as the U. S. O., the War 
Prisoners’ Aid Committee and the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association. The 
Fund goal for the year is $7,800,000. 


Calvin S. Elliott Dead 


Calvin S. Elliott, founder and chairman 
of Calvin S. Elliott Co., Buffalo, Trav- 
elers, died this week at 78. He had rep- 
resented the Travelers more than half 
a century; was long a general agent in 
life department; and he retired as presi- 
ednt of Calvin S. Elliott Co. in 1936. 








WOFFORD CHRISTMAS PARTY 

At the annual Christmas party of the 
staff of the Harris Wofford agency of 
The Prudentia!, 90 John Street, New 
York, Harold Patrick, operatic baritone, 
sang Christmas carols. A dramatization 
of Franz Gruber, famous composer, was 
also presented, Mr. Patrick taking the 
part of the composer. This dramatiza- 
tion, written by Deems Taylor, was 
originally presented on “The Family 
Hour,” sponsored by The Prudential. 
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New Appointments by Metropolitan 


Herbert L. Rhoades Personnel Officer; George V. Brady Asso- general agent of Provident Mutual for 
ciate Actuary and Assistant General Manager for Canada; 
Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., Gilbert Stanley, Herbert J. 
Stark, Charles A. Siegfried and William J. 
Barrett Also Advanced 


Herbert L. Rhoades has been appoint- 
ed personnel officer of the Metropolitan 
Life. a post formerly held by the late 
William J. Harper. Other appointments 
innounced by Metropolitan this week 
ire these: George V. Brady, promoted 
from assistant actuary and assistant 
manager of the company’s Canadian 
head office at Ottawa to be associate 
actuary and assistant general manager, 
Canadian head office; Eugene A. Schmidt, 
Ir., and Gilbert Standley, assistant treas- 
urers; Herbert J. Stark and Charles A. 
Siegfried, assistant actuaries; and Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, assistant secretary. 

Career of H. L. Rhoades 

Mr. Rhoades was born in Walnut, 
Ia., attended public schools in Marion, 
and was graduated from Cornell (Iowa) 
College, with the degree of A.B. in 1914. 
A year later he received his A.M. degree 
from Columbia University, and during 
1916-1917 did graduate work at the New 
York School of Social Work, and took 
courses at the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
France, for several months in 1919. 

With this educational background, Mr. 
Rhoades came to the Metropolitan on 
December 15, 1919, after having taught 
for a time in the Bloomington, IIl., high 
school. From then until January 14, 
1924, when he was appointed to the staff 
of the Personnel Division, Mr. Rhoades 
held various industrial research positions 
with the company. In January 1928 he 
was appointed assistant to the personnel 
officer and on May 20, 1942, he was ad- 
vanced to acting personnel officer, the 
position he was holding when raised to 
official rank as personnel officer, to suc- 
ceed the late William J. Harper. 

Mr. Rhoades has been active and in- 
terested in the many Metropolitan em- 
ploye organizations, and has played an 
important role in promoting the sale of 
War Bonds among the home office em- 
ployes. A sergeant in the Medical Corps 
during World War I and one of the 
group of soldiers who met in Paris to 
form the American Legion, Mr. Rhoades 
has always displayed the keenest interest 
in the work of that organization, and 
especially in that of Metropolitan Post. 


Careers of Messrs. Brady, Schmidt and 
; Stanley 

Mr. Brady was born in New York 
City, and was graduated with honors 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1919. He was appointed a clerk 
in the actuarial division of the home 
office on July 7, 1921, and, four years 
later became section head of the Ordi- 
nary settlement classification and valua- 
tion section. On January 1, 1928, Mr. 
Brady was made supervisor of Ordinary 
actuarial sections and on February 28 
following was appointed an assistant 
actuary. As such he was sent to the 
Canadian head office in August, 1930, to 
assume the additional title of assistant 
manager of that branch. Mr. Brady 
became a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America in 1925. 

Mr. Schmidt was born in Milwaukee. 
During his boyhood his family moved to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he completed his 
education in the public and high schools 
in 1921. and later came to New York 
City. In Pittsburgh, he was emploved 
for several years by the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. and the Texas Co. and, in New 
York, during 1925, by the Bankers Trust 
Co. In 1928, he was appointed director, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Nal- 
ray Corporation, analytical and research 
organization. He came to the Metropol- 
itan on August 8, 1932, as a railroad in- 
vestment analyst. A member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago Great Western 


R. R. Mr. Schmidt also is associated 
with several bondholders’ groups which 
are now actively engaged in railroad 
reorganizations. 

Mr. Stanley was graduated from Yale 
University, after service as an Army 
pilot in the first World War, where he 
was wounded in action. Mr. Stanley, 
who for the past seven years has been 
in Metropolitan’s investment department, 
has had wide financial training here and 
in Europe. 

Messrs. Stark, Siegfried and Barrett 

Mr. Stark, a native of New York City, 
attended Public Schools here and the 
College of the City of New York, from 
which he was graduated with a B.S. de- 
gree in 1921. He is a Phi Beta Kappa 
and attended Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for a time. In July, 1925, 
Mr. Stark came to the Metropolitan, 
serving for a time in the statistical di- 
vision before being transferred to the 
actuarial division, in which he had ad- 
vanced to the position of general super- 
visor, Group Life and Health and Annu- 
ities and Personal Accident and Health, 
Actuarial Division, when raised to of- 
ficial rank assistant actuary. He is a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. 

Mr. Siegfried attended the Orwigs- 
burg (Pa.) public schools, and was grad- 
uated from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, cum laude. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. He obtained a per- 
manent position with the Metropolitan 
in June 1930, after having spent two 
summers in the company’s employ as a 
temporary clerk. After filling various 
nosts, all in the actuarial division, Mr. 
Siegfried had held the position of man- 
ager of the Ordinary policy contract bu- 
reau since 1936. He is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and an 
Associate of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 

A native of Boston, Mass., Mr. Bar- 
rett was graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with a B.S. de 
gree in 1916, received his M.A. degree at 
the Wharton School of the. University 
of Pennsylvania, and then f6ok special 
courses at Harvard Business School. 
He joined the Metropolitan in May, 1923, 
and had served exclusivelv in the policy- 
holders service bureau, of which he was 
manager, when appointed to official rank 
as assistant secretary. During World 
War I, Mr. Barrett served in the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army as Ist 
Lieutenant. He had been an instructor 
at M.I.T. and at the Wharton School 
and this experience stood him in good 
stead when, at its request, he was loaned 
by the Metropolitan to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist in various important 
administrative programs. He is _ hon- 
orary secretary of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, member of the 
visiting committee of the Departments 
of Economics and Social Science of 
M.I.T., member of the University Club 
of New York and of the Wee Burn Club 
of Darien. 


JOHN HANCOCK CHANGES 

The John Hancock has announced 
three changes, effective January 1. 
Hlomer C. Wadman, regional manager 
for northern New England, has been 
avpointed district manager at Quincy, 
Mass. Edward Duffy, district manager 
at Quincy, has been appointed regional 
manager for northern New England. 
Charles B. Wylie, assistant district man- 
ager at Indianapolis, has been promoted 
to supervisor of field training for the 
East Central regional territory. 





John H. Frye, Jr., Maine 
Manager of Provident 


John H. Frye, Jr., has been appointed 


Maine, succeed- 
ing Freeman M. 
Grant, retired. 
Headquarters are 
in Portland. 

Born in Au- 
burn, Me., and 
a graduate of 
Bowdoin College 
Mr. Frye joined 
Provident Mu- 
tual after his 
graduation. This 
was with the 
Clancy D. Con- 
nell agency in 
New York where 
he has served as 
a special agent. 
He is married and has one daughter. 

Mr. Grant went with the Provident in 
1900, becoming general agent for Maine 
in 1903. Under his leadership the com- 
pany has more than $7,500,000 of insur- 
ance in force in Maine. 





John H. Frye, Jr. 





CHARLES L. BIGGS FUNERAL 





Hundreds Attend Detroit Service For 
Late Supreme Record Keeper of 
the Maccabees 


Funeral services for Charles L. Biggs, 
72, supreme record keeper of the Mac- 
cabees, who died while on his way back 
to Detroit after attending the funeral 
of a fellow executive of the society, 
were held on Wednesday, December 23, 
with hundreds in attendance. The body 
was taken to Akron, Ohio, for burial 
near the home of his son, Alfred F. 
Besides his son, he leaves his wife, May, 
and two sisters. 

Shortly after he gave up membership 
in a Cleveland law firm and moved to 
Detroit in 1929 to become supreme rec- 
ord keeper of the Maccabees, Mr. Biggs 
became interested in the National Fra- 
ternal Congress. He was chosen vice- 
president of the congress in 1937 and 
president in 1938. 

Mr. Biggs was born in West Newton, 
Pa., and raised on a prairie near Bentley, 
Kansas. He taught school and entered 
Maccabees field work to earn money for 
his further education. After attending 
Baldwin University and Cleveland Col- 
lege of Law he was admitted to the 
Ohio bar. Mr. Biggs was a 32nd degree 
Mason and a member of the Rotary and 
Economics Clubs of Detroit. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE CHANGES 





Buhr Manager at Kansas City; Conley, 
Fort Smith, and Donlon at 
Sedalia 


John R. Buhr, formerly manager for 
Metropolitan Life at Fort Smith, Ark., 
has been put in charge of the company’s 
district office at Kansas City. Mr. Buhr 
has been replaced as manager at Fort 
Smith by Webster W. Conley, formerly 
Metropolitan’s field training instructor. 
Meanwhile, John J. Donlon, manager of 
the company’s district office at Kansas 
City, has been put in charge of the Se- 
dalia, Mo. office, replacing Riley G. Cun- 
ninzham who is on sick leave. 

Mr. Buhr had been district manager 
at Fort Smith since 1941. He was made 
an assistant manager in 1930, six years 
after joining Metropolitan as an agent 
in St. Louis.. Mr. Conley had been act- 
ing manager at Sedalia since December 
1941. He had been made a field train- 
ing instructor in 1935. He joined the 
comnany as an agent in St. Louis. Mr. 
Donlon, before his appointment as man- 
ager at Kansas Citv. headed district of- 
fices in St. Louis. He joined Metropoli- 
tan in 1921 as an agent at Boston. Three 
years later he became an assistant man- 
ager and in 1928 was made a manager. 

Group life insurance benefits now av- 
erage $2,283,000 a week for workers’ 
families, supplementing the benefits from 
Ordinary and Industrial policies, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. 








Brokerage Experience 


Wanted to fill vacancy of 
successful brokerage man 
just drafted. Live wire mid- 
town agency offers this posi- 
tion on salary or commission. 
Write in confidence to: 


Box No. 1453, The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane New York City 











LIFE OFFICE ANNUAL READY 
Proceedings of Management Ass’n for 
1942 Contains Items Timely 
And Authoritative 
Life Office Management Association 
is distributing bound copies of its 1942 
proceedings. The volume contains ap- 
proximately 275 pages. Topics covered 
are timely and authoritative, the table 

of contents including such items as: 

Premium Allotments Among Members 
of the Armed Forces, by Captain Daniel 
J. Reidy, A.G.O., War Department; Or- 
ganization and Operation of a Life Com- 
pany War Service Insurance Bureau, 
by H. V. Merritt, Metropolitan Life; 
Federal Income Tax for Life Insurance 
Companies, by J. K. Sullivan, Phoenix 
Mutual Life; Introducing the New Em- 
plove into the Home Office Staff, by 
R. Nelson Blomfield, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. 


ILLINOIS DEPT. LAUDED 





Chicago Life Underwriters Praise Its 
Work For Insurance Betterment; 
Pledge Support 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers in a resolution adopted unani- 
mously expresses its appreciation for 
the vigilance with which the Illinois 
Department of Insurance has functioned 
during the past year for the betterment 
of the business, pledges its continued 
support. The resolution has been pre 

sented to Director Paul F. Jones. 

Taking part in the presentation cere- 
mony were Association President James 
H. Brennan, Vice-President John D. 
Moynahan, George L. Grimm, George 
Muth, Marc A. Law, C. F. Axelson, 
Philip B. Hobbs, A. E. McKeough, C. B. 
Stumes and Miss Joy M. Luidens, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


AMERICAN APPOINTS FOGARTY 


A. D. Fogarty of Des Moines has been 
appointed general agent for American 
Mutual Life to direct the company’s 
home office agency, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. S. McConachie, vice- 
president and superintendent of agents. 
Mr. Fogarty, who also will take an active 
part in sales work, succeeds Preston 
Luin, who resigned recently to open a 
general brokerage agency. He has rep- 
resented Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Des Moines since 1921 and in that 
period has written more than $5,000,000 
in personal business. 





MacKINNON RECORD INSPIRING 

Donald T. MacKinnon, of Provident 
Mutual’s Detroit agency, who died re- 
cently, had an outstanding record in the 
company’s service. He qualified for 
every meeting of the Provident Quarter 
Million Club and the Leaders Club, hav- 
ing been president of the former or- 
ganization three times. Thrice he 
achieved presidency of the Leaders Club 
and as many times he was a Blue Rib- 
bon member. As president of the Quar- 
ter Million Club in 1927 he participated 
in the laying of the cornerstone of the 
company’s home office in Philadelphia. 


More than $24,000,000,000 of endow- 
ment life insurance policies are in force 
in the United States today under some 
38,000,000 policy contracts, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
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Julius Selling, State Mutual, Is 


Repeating Success Made in Germany 


General Agent at 12 East Forty-fourth Street, New York, Was 
Head of Largest Insurance Brokerage 
Firm in South Germany 


Julius Selling, who had built up a 
fine insurance business in Germany and 
who had to leave that country in 1933 
with tens of thousands of others, came 
to New York and began all over again. 
Thirteen months ago he became general 
agent of State Mutual, 12 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, and his initia- 
tive and organizing ability made his first 


vear a success. 
His German Experience 


Before the Nazis got the upper hand, 
the insurance brokerage firm, Julius 
Selling & Co., Nuremberg, of which Mr. 
Selling was sole owner, was the largest 
in South Germany. Its annual premium 
income ran to the equivalent of about 
$2,500,000. It employed 400 agents and 
an office staff of ninety. The firm was 
an independent brokerage house and 
was also, with respect to certain 
branches of insurance, general represen- 
tative for some companies in its terri- 
tory. The firm always put much em- 
phasis on the development of the life 
ins surance business because of Mr. Sell- 
ing’s original activities as organizing di- 
rector in this field. One company elected 
Mr. Selling to its board of directors 
an unusual honor for an independent 

In the course of his work, Mr. Sell- 
ing long had business relations with 
Lloyd’s of London through C. T. Bow- 
ring & Co. 

Immediately after his arrival here 
seven years ago, Mr. Selling filed his 
declaration of intention to become a 
citizen. 

Started in N. Y. As Agent of 
State Mutual 

Mr. Selling became an agent here of 
the State Mutual; then an associate 
general agent, and in November, 1941, 
became general agent. He showed un 
usual initiative and organizing ability. 
Among other things he started a sales 
campaign in honor of the company’s 
new president, George Avery White. At 
its conclusion Stephen Ireland, vice- 
president, said to him: 

“Your campaign in honor of the presi- 
dent is a demonstration of your qualities 
of leadership. I congratulate you upon 
vour success. In your first year you 
have paid for a remarkable amount of 
business of fine quality and have paved 
the way for much new business.” 

In May last, after a few months as 
general agent, Mr. Selline’s organization 


led all top-flight agencies in which it 
had been classified, not only in dollar 
volume of new paid-for business but 
also in lives. In the annual campaign 
in honor of Chandler Bullock when he 
was president of the company, the Sell- 
ing agency led all fifty iwencies of 
the company in volume and in lives. 

Mr. Selling’s son, Fred M., who pre- 
ceded him to America by some vears, is 
engaged in war work. 

Mr. Selling has recently been appoint 
ed sub-chairman of the National Foun 
dation for Infantil Paralysis annual 


fund-raising drive in connection with the 


Charles W. Arnold has been appoint 
ed assistant superintendent of agencies 
for Kansas City Life 

The greatest of all appr mane, ac 
cording to Charles A. Johnson, Penn 
Mutual’s James M. Royer agency, Chi- 
cago, is, “I have come to talk about 
your children.” The reason? There 
are average people but there are no 
average children. 


George Avery White, 
Julius Selling and Robert H. Denny 


Left to right: 


National Life Makes Tivney 
Gen. Agent at Harrisburg 


National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed John L. Tivney general agent 
at Harrisburg, Pa., according to an an- 
nouncement by Vice-President Edward 
D. Field. The vacancy Mr. Tivney fills 
was caused by the recent death of Gen- 
eral Agent Scott J. Corbett. 

Mr. Tivney is widely known through 
out Central Pennsylvania. Besides his 
activities in the insurance field he has 
been connected with a Harrisburg news- 
paper and is prominent in many civic 
enterprises. 


ROSENSTEIN LUNCHEON 


Agency, Which Has ‘tel Society for 
Five Years, Addressed by Home 
Office Executives 
The Rosenstein agency, [Equitable 
Society, New York, which has led the 
New York department of the Society for 
five consecutive years, held a luncheon 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday. Slogan 
for 1943, author of which is Matthew C. 
Passman, will be “Praise the Lord and 
Get the ‘Application.” 
Talks were made by Vice-Presidents 
William J. Graham, Ray Murphy, and 
\Ibert Borden and Medical Director 
Robert M. Daley. Mr. Graham told of 
the many things for which the Equitable 
agents can be thankful and what is the 
outlook for 1943; Mr. Murphy told of 
Equitable actuaries who have been en- 
ied in government work; Mr. Borden 
described life insurance business pat 
terns in times of war; and Dr. Daley 
uid that faith and confidence go a long 

wav in selling life insurance. 





Empire State Mutual’s 
24-Month Pay Policy 


FULLY PAID UP IN 24 MONTHS 





New Contract Available for Ages 10 to 
60, Male and Female; Non-medical 
Insurance Up to $2,000 


Empire State Motul Life of James- 
town, N. Y., is putting on the market 
a new 24-month payment life policy 
which, as indicated, becomes fully paid 
up in twenty-four months. Under its 
provisions loan and cash values are avail- 
able after three months as well as ex- 
tended and paid-up insurance privileges. 
Ages run from 10 to 60 years, both male 
and female; and at age 30, for example, 
the rate for $1,000 of insurance is $20.20 
per month. Non-medical insurance in 
amounts up to $2,000 is available up to 
age 45 for both men and women, subject 
ee course to the usual underwriting rules. 

The Empire State strikes a patriotic 
note in its initial announcement on the 
new policy in saying that every dollar of 
premium received will be invested in war 
bonds. Agents are being advised that 
the response to the 24-month payment 
policy will be favorable especially among 
those who now have excess funds (such 
as war plant workers) which they wish 
to convert quickly into paid-up insur- 
ance, or among those who heretofore 
have invested in annuities. The new 
policy, it is pointed out, can be used to 
augment such an annuity program. 





Mutual Life Names Wilson 


Purchasing Superintendent 


Mutual’ Life of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of James Wil- 
son, Jr., as superintendent of the com- 
pany’s purchasing division. He succeeds 
Clarence Crocker who is retiring after 
forty-nine years of service. 

Mr. Wilson joined Mutual Life in 1927 
as an office boy in the president’s office 
and the following year was transferred 
to the accounting department. In 1935 
he became secretary to the purchasing 
agent and four years later was promoted 
to assistant purchasing agent. Subse- 
quently his title was changed to assist- 
ant superintendent of the purchasing 
division. 


STATE MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 


Life Company Names Sims General 
Agent for North Carolina to 
Succeed Foust 
State Mutual Life has announced the 
appointment of Charles H. Sims, CLU, 
as general agent for North Carolina with 
headquarters in Greensboro. He _ suc- 
ceeds Henry P. Foust who has been gen- 
eral agent in that territory since 1936 
and who has resigned to give his time 

to his personal clientele. 

Mr. Sims, a native of Atlanta, Ga., 
will return to the South after successful 
experience as supervisor in a New York 
City general agency. He has been in life 
insurance in New York for the past 
thirteen years. He is a member of the 
Life Supervisors Association and of New 
York City Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 








“ 
celebration of President Roosevelt’s 
birthday us uy 
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MANAGER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Phone COrtlandt 7-0151 


AGENTS AND BROKERS—Business Insurance Agreements hold latent income tax problems. 
We will outline some of these for you in our next Bulletin. ASK FOR BOB LAHM. 
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Announcing the 
REVISED 
FAMILY SECURITY 
POLICY 


An important basic improve- 
ment has been made in The Man- 
hattan Family Security Policy. 


Heretofore the policy pro- 
vided Monthly Income Units of 
$10.00 a month until the policy 
anniversary nearest the Insured’s 
The plan has 
been broadened to have this in- 


attaining age 65. 


come payable to any policy anni- 
versary between the ages of 60 
and 71. 


Galil 


Pe 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















Luncheon for J. E. Spence 


John E. Spence, who has been ap- 
pointed general agent of Penn Mutual 
Lite at 60 
East  Forty- 
second Street, 
New York 
City, succeed- 
ime &, Ge. 
Reiley, who 
has been 
made general 
agent of the 
company 
in Cleveland, 
was guest of 
honor at a 
luncheon at- 
tended by 
many agents 
from both 
downtown 
and mid-town 
sections and 
held at the 
Drug and 
Chemical Club, New York, one day last 
week. 

Mr. Spence, who after getting out of 
Princeton went with a munitions out- 
fit for a year, entered insurance with 
the Travelers, and for some years has 
been with the Penn Mutual Life. He 
has been assistant general agent with 
the Osborne Bethea agency here. 





John E. Spence 


LOS ANGELES LIFE COUNCIL 

Los Angeles Life Insurance & Trust 
Council, at its December meeting, elected 
Henry E. Belden, U, associate gen- 
eral agent, Union Central Life, as vice- 
president and trustee. He replaces Wey- 
mouth L. Murrell, general agent of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, who resigned when 
he became a major in the army. Attor- 
ney David Tannenbaum discussed the 
1942 Revenue Act. 


Students has 7% of all ee lrfe 
policies. 
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Schuppel Sees Life 
Sales Rise in 1943 


SAYS BUSINESS VITAL NOW 

Manpower Commission Will 

Grasp Essential Role of 
Agent in War 


Hopes 


Early in 1943 there should develop 
month-to-month gains in new life insur- 
ance written and paid for, says W. C. 
Schuppel, executive vice-president, Ore- 
gon Mutual Life, and president, Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

“The only possible bar to this desired 
result,” Mr. Schuppel adds, “is that the 
War Manpower Commission in its en- 
deavor to solve the personnel problems 
of the nation may lose sight of the es- 
sential nature of the life insurance 
agent’s place in our national economy. 
Washington is not unmindful of the big 
part that the life insurance industry has 
played in financing our war efforts or 
that life insurance is the first line of de- 
fense against the evils of uncurbed in- 
flation, but some persons close to the 
President apparently don’t realize that 
life insurance must be sold by personal 
contact.” 

However, Mr. Schuppel expresses con- 
fidence that life insurance “will continue 
a fundamental factor in this war emer- 
gency. While the sale of new life in- 
surance slumped off some in 1942, due 
largely to the fact that almost 30% of 
the life insurance agents of America are 
now serving their country either in the 
armed forces or in war industries the 
war has brought to the men and women 
of North America a new appreciation of 
life insurance and there has been a de- 
cided drop in the lapsation ratio as com- 
pared with former years, so there will 
likely be a net increase in the amount 
of life insurance in force when the final 
figures for 1942 are available. 

Surplus Dollars 

“Present indications are that the na- 
tional income during 1943 may range 
from $140,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000, 
and, aside from winning the war, the 
nation’s chief problem will be to see 
that surplus dollars are siphoned from 
the channels of inflation and its attend- 
ant evils, and placed in savings for 
proper. use. after the war is won. The 
Commerce Department has _ estimated 
that individual savings in 1942 reached 
the unprecedented total of $26,000,000,- 
000—more than twice the total for 1941 
and more than three times as great as 
the 1940 figures. But, despite the great- 
ly increased income and other taxes that 
must be paid in 1943, it is very probable 
that the grand total of surplus dollars 
in the new year will far surpass those 
of any year in our history. 

“Life insurance coupled with War Sav- 
ings Bonds is the ideal way of meeting 
this threatened inflation danger. Every 
man and woman with a personal income 
should place at least 25% of same into 
some form of savings. A fine formula 
would be 12’%4% of War Savings Bonds 
and an equal amount of life insurance, 
or some other sound savings plan. Life 
insurance is the one form of savings 
that does not come into conflict with the 
campaigns to sell War Savings Bonds to 
the public, since practically every dol- 
lar of life insurance premiums today is 
channeled into government securities. 
Life insurance companies now have al- 
most $10,000,000,000 invested in govern- 
ment bonds. 

Large Program 

“The War Production Board’s goal for 
1943 calls for American-made weapons 
of various sorts to cost more than $90,- 
000,000,000 and the production rate by 
the end of the new year will be twice 
as great as for all the Axis nations com 
bined. Before the end of 1943 it has 
been estimated that about 62,500,000 men 
and women of the nation will be gain- 
fully employed. That the potential re- 
sults of such a program are profound 
apparently is realized by even our 
enemies. 





Brynn Heads National 
Life Sales in Vermont 


STATE AGENT IS HIS TITLE 


He Returns to Company After Brilliant 
Year in Public War Service as State 
Price Administrator 


After January 2, all sales activities of 
National Life of Vermont in its home 
state will be under direction of Fred 
S. Brynn, according to an announce- 
ment by vice-president Edward D. Field. 
At his own request, Mr. Brynn has just 
been released from the position of State 
Administrator of Price Administration 
and Rationing. His new title with Na- 
tional Life is “state agent” and his office 
will be in Montpelier at 97 State Street. 
His jurisdiction will cover all general 
agents and agents who have been repre- 
senting the company in Burlington, Rut- 
land, St. Johnsbury and other places. 

When leaving government service Mr. 
Brynn was given his choice of return- 
ing to the home office or taking the 
position of state agent. In choosing the 
latter he reflected his faith in the op- 
portunities still open to an energetic 
general agent in war time. He believes 
that during this second year of the war 
life insurance sales will follow a rising 
course. 

Public Service First 

The idea of placing Mr. Brynn in this 
new post was conceived before the war 
started, but just before the date set 
for its announcement President Elbert 
S. Brigham of National Life received 
from Governor William H. Wills a re- 
quest that the company loan to the 
state a man who could set up and or 
eanize a rationing board in Vermont as 
had been requested by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The company decided to lend Mr. 
Brynn’s services to the Governor with- 
out cost to the state. Accordingly on 
December 19, 1941, Mr. Brynn assumed 
the duties of State Tire Rationing Ad- 
ministrator, on the assumption that it 
was an appointment for not more than 
two months. However, Governor Wills 
twice asked for an extension and finally 
came the appointment of Mr. Brynn as 
State Director of the Office of Price 
Administration. Now that the organiza- 
tion has been thoroughly accomplished 
and the work has become more a mat- 
ter of administration, the government 
has acceded to Mr. Brynn’s and the 
National Life’s suggestion that he be 
allowed to return to the service of the 
company. 

High Praise 

Both Leon Henderson, former OPA 
head, and Kenneth B. Backman, New 
England regional director, highly 
praised Mr. Brynn for his year’s work 
with the government. Said Mr. Back- 
man: 

“Mr. Brynn’s record of achievement 
as state director has been unsurpassed, 
and he has rendered not only notable 
and important service to OPA but to 
every citizen of the State of Vermont 
as well. He accepted the position of 
State Director at considerable sacrifice 
and as a patriotic service, and it was 
with commendable patriotism that the 
National Life loaned Mr. Brynn’s serv- 
ice to the government.” 

Mr. Brynn started as an agent for 
National Life in his home city, Pitts- 
burgh, in 1929. In 1930 he was advanced 
to supervisor of the Pittsburgh agency 
and in 1931 he was brought to the home 
office in Montpelier as agency super- 
visor. Later he was made assistant di- 
rector of agencies. 


NEW SOUTHLAND DIRECTOR 

W- H. Francis, retired. general attor- 
ney and vice-president, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of Southland Life, according to 
John W. Carpenter, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Francis who was admitted 
to the Texas bar in 1907 began his con- 
nection with Magnolia Petroleum in 
1912. He is a graduate of University of 
Texas School of Law, is a Shriner and 
lives in Dallas. : 





W. Rankin Furey Made 
Berkshire Agency Head 

APPOINTMENT PLEASES FIELD 

New Director of Agencies Was Pitte- 


burgh General Agent; Family Long 
Connected With Company 


The appointment of W. Rankin Furey 
as director of agencies of Berkshire 
Life made a good impression upon the 
entire field force of the company. The 





W. RANKIN FUREY 


Furey family has been linked with the 
Berkshire Life for years. 

W. Rankin Furey was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1902 and has been general agent 
for the Berkshire since 1927. His grand- 
uncle, George W. English, opened the 
agency in Pittsburgh in 1870. H. D. W. 
English, who was for many years prom- 
inent in the company’s affairs, joined 
his brother George in 1877 and contin- 
ued until his death in 1926. William M. 
Furey, father of Rankin Furey, joined 
the agency in 1886 and served until his 
death in 1937. For many years W. M. 
Furey was a member of the board of 
directors of the Berkshire and was well 
known in Pittsfield. It was in this agen- 
cy where the late Fred H. Rhodes, pres- 
ident of Berkshire, made his start. 

Princeton Graduate 

Mr. Furey is a graduate of Princeton, 
class of 1922, and was a member of the 
Key and Seal Club. After graduation 
he entered the life insurance business 
as an agent in the Pittsburgh agency. 
For several years he sold $1,000,000 of 
business a year and was a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table 

In 1929 he was taken in as a nartner 
in the Furey agency and succeeded his 
father in 1937. Mr. Furey is a Presby- 
terian, a member of Crescent Lodge 
A. F. & A. M. and the Pittsburgh Con- 
sistory. He is also a member of the 
Duquesne Club of Pittsburgh. He has 
been active in the Community Fund and 
other activities of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Furey is a graduate of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriting and 
has a CLU degree. He is past presi- 
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HEARD On The WAY 





\ Christmas message which attracted 
wide attention was that of Harry Gardi- 
ner, general agent, John Hancock, New 
York. On cover was a painting of an 
old sailor and inside appeared a prayer, 
dating from 1357, which was found in 
the cathedral of Chester, England, and 
reading as follows: 

“Give me a good digestion, Lord, and 
also something to digest. Give me a 
healthy body, Lord, with sense to keep 
it at its best. 

“Give me a healthy mind, Good Lord, 
to keep the good and pure in sight, 
which seeing sin is not appalled, but 
finds a way to set it right. 

“Give me a mind that is not bored, 
that does not whimper, whine or sigh; 
don’t let me worry overmuch about the 
fussy thing called I. 

“Give me a sense of humor, Lord; 
give me the grace to see a joke, to get 
some happiness from life and pass it on 
to other folk.” 

Uncle Francis. 


NAVY’S GREAT WAR BOND SALE 
The United States Navy’s War Sav- 
ings staff, head of which is Captain 
Gerald A. Eubank, insurance man, sold 
$7,416,762 bonds on December 7, 1942— 
“Pearl Harbor Day.” Slogan of the 
Navy bond campaign was “Help Give 
the Japs Something to Remember.” 








DR. CRUIKSHANK IS DEAD 
Dr. Hamilton Chalmers Cruikshank, 
medical officer for Manufacturers Life 
of Toronto since 1926, died at his home 
in that city on Christmas day. He was 
at one time deputy health officer for 
the city of Toronto. 


LONDON LIFE PROMOTES BELL 


London Life of Canada has announced 
the appointment of Wray M. Bell, as- 
sistant actuary, as assistant underwrit- 
ing executive. Mr. Bell joined the com- 
pany in 1927 and was appointed assistant 
actuary in 1934. 

OHIO STATE LIFE TROPHY 

Cleveland. agency of Ohio State Life, 
of which Carl Adams is manager, for 
the fourth consecutive year has won 
the president’s victory trophy in the 
campaign put on by the field force in 
honor of Claris Adams, company presi- 
dent. The trophy will be presented to 
the agency at a dinner by President 
Adams to be held in Cleveland in Jan- 
uary. 


TWO TEXAS APPOINTMENTS 

Thomas M. Mott, formerly actuary, 
Republic National Life, Dallas has re- 
turned to that company in his former 
position after being manager of the 
American Savings Life of Kansas City 
for a time. Milton F. Simmons has been 
made agency supervisor for Republic 


National. 


dent of the Pittsburgh CLU chapter and 
director National CLU chapter. He is 
also past president of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association. For 
seventeen years he was a director of 
the Pittsburgh Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and has served as director of 
the Pennsylvania State Association. He 
has served as national committeeman for 
the Pittsburgh Association. At the 
present time Mr. Furey is a director 
of the W. Pa. School for the Blind, 
trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and chairman of the 
general agents’ and managers’ section. 
He is a graduate of the Rockwell School 
of Life nlsurance and of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research School for Man- 
agers and General Agents and was class 
president of both classes. 

In 1924 he married Martha Chapin 
Riecks of New York. They have two 
children, William M. II and Martha 
Jane. 
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I. OF C. ANNUAL REVIEW OF 
INSURANCE 
In the realm of insurance journalism 


one of the most important issues of the 


vear is the annual insurance number of 


the Journal of Commerce of New York, 


and this edition which came out on De- 


cember 28 measured up to past per- 
formances. All writers in the issue are 
authorities in the business and a wide 


range of subjects is covered. 
The difficult problems which are con 
fronting wartime marine insurance are 


New York 


Insurance 


Henry C. 


department 


handled by Thorn, 


manager marine 
Co. of North 
of new problems has been met and dealt 
The 


target of 


America. A constant stream 
tankers have been the chicf 
the While the 
Atlantic Coast waters have 
any of the 
waters of the No pre- 
vious war has ever encompassed so many 


with 
submarines. 
losses in the 
been large, at no time have 
world been safe. 


widely separated fronts, each involving 
a seaborne supply line. Premiums for 
war risk have been many millions of 


Mr 


Thorn says steps will have to be taken 


dollars less than the actual losses. 


marine premiums and also 


so-called all-risk 


to increase 
to remove some of the 
types of coverage that sprang up in the 
davs following the first World War. 

the first time in the 
the marine insurance business the under- 
found it necessary to 
issuing a formal statement to the 
lic about their 
brought about by exaggerated rumors as 
While th 
they had 


For history of 


writers join in 
pub 
results of business, 
to the extent of their losses. 


losses were serious in amount, 


been so widely distributed through the 
market that they had no effect on the 
financial stability of any of the com- 


panies involved. 
William S. Crawford, 
of the Journal of Commerce, wrote the 
principal fire insurance story and dis- 
among other subjects the War 
Damage Corporation and how it is 
bridging the gap in the overlapping sub- 


insurance editor 


cussed 


jects. 
Mm, 'P- 


dent Indemnity 


executive vice-presi- 
of North 
reviews casualty insurance un- 


Stellwagon, 
Insurance Co. 
America, 
der wartime conditions. The retord for 
Premium income in 
the 


held 


the year was good. 


particularly in workmen’s 


field, 


creased, 


compensation and up much 


better than had originally been expected 

















in the automobile field. Loss ratio was 
down, but the expense ratio started to 
climb. When full effect of Federal tax- 
ation is felt the total expense ratio will 
reach a new high, although expense 
ratio, exclusive of Federal taxes, may be 
down because of the volume of business 
done. 

Martin W. Lewis, president, Towner 
Rating Bureau, reviews fidelity and 
surety trends. Premium income in some 
classes is up, but losses also have been 
increased. There important 
rate reductions. Public relations 
been much Among. others 
writing on stock company casualty 
surance subjects are these: 


have been 


have 
improved. 
in- 


W. Fairchild, general manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives; E. E. Robinson, secretary of Na- 
tional Bureau ( ‘asualty & Surety Under- 
writers; W. F. Roeber, general man- 
ager, National Council on Compensation 


Insurance; Fred M. Walters, superin- 
tendent, A. & H. department, General 
Accident; John A. Ross, superintendent 


boiler and machinery department, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, Boston; E. J. Schofield, 
chairman, Acquisition Cost Conference; 
and Wesley T. Hammer, superintendent 
\. & H. department, New York branch 
office, Commercial Casualty and Metro- 
politan Casualty. 


As usual one of most interesting arti- 
cles was by J. J. Magrath of Chubb & 
Son. He led his article with this para- 
graph: 

The great strides that have been made 
in the progress of our business of in- 
surance have been largely the result 
of accidents of competition, the encour- 
agement of enlightened supervision and 
somewhat irregular planning of indi- 
viduals and groups. Associations have 
contributed to progress largely in the 
solution of current problems and but 
seldom by the planning and execution 
of long range programs. 


Mr. concluding 
may start a controversy. 


Magrath’s sentence 


Among other authors in the edition 
are these: 


Commissioner James M. McCormack 
of Tennessee who discusses qualifications 
and requirements of insurance agents; 
A. P. Lange, insurance manager, Hale 
Bros. Stores, Inc., San Francisco, writ- 
ing of the assured ; A. Hurry, manager, 
Northern Assurance, Montreal; Ada V. 
Doyle, president National Association of 
Insurance Women; Karl M. Wehinger, 
president Wehinger Service, New York, 
whose topic is man-power problems; 
Charles E. Freeman, president, Insurance 
Advertising Conference, who is also ad- 
vertising manager Springfield Fire & 
Marine; J. Ross Moore, manager, Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 


(Continued on Page 20) 




















EARLS 


WILLIAM T. 


William T. Earls, Lt., j.g., U.S.N., 
who in peacetime heads the William T. 
Earls general agency in Cincinnati of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by agency 
associates on Monday, December 28, at 
the Hotel Netherland Plaza in his home 
city. On the same day Lieut. Earls, as 
host with Ralph H. Love, agency mana- 
ger during his absence, greeted person- 
nel and friends of the organization at 
the traditional agency cocktail party in 
the Racquet Club. 

* * * 

Mrs. Ashbrook C. Frank of Louisville, 
Ky., whose late husband for years was 
a well-known figure in the New York 
insurance district as resident vice-presi- 
dent and later president of the Insurance 
Field, is visiting friends in New York. 
While she is in the East, she will spend 
some time with her nephew, George 
DuR. Fairleigh, assistant secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Mrs. Fairleigh, at their 
home at Garden City, Long Island. 

* * * 


Miss Shirley Landers, daughter of 
Howe Stone Landers, president of the 
Commercial and Metropolitan Casualty 
Cos., and Mrs. Landers, was married De- 
cember 21 to George H. Krauss, Jr., at 
the home of her parents at Glen Ridge, 
N. J. Mrs. Krauss is a graduate of 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., and attend- 
ed Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, 

Y., and Indiana University. Mr. 
Krauss, whose home is in Jersey City, 
is now with the War Department, sta- 
tioned at Hampton, Va., where the cou- 
ple will reside. 

x * 

Boyle O. Rodes of the St. Louis gen- 
eral insurance agency firm of W. H. 
Markham & Co., has been elected to 
the executive committee of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. New directors 
of the Chamber include Allen May, pres- 
ident, Mutual Savings Life Insurance 
Co.; Stratford Lee Morton, general 
agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, and H. 
A. O’Rourke, who heads a real estate 
and insurance agency bearing his name. 

* x 


Glen Evins of Tampa, Fla., has gone 
with the Fairchild Aircraft Co. at Hag- 
erstown, Md., as manager of contracts 
and supplies. He has leave of absence 
for the duration of the war from man- 
agership of Lykes Bros., an insurance 
agency of Tampa. 

* + 

Clyde T. Higgenbotham of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., general agent, is now at the 
Naval Officers Training School at Col- 
umbia University, New York City. 

























CECIL ‘C. PRAIZER 


C. C. Fraizer, director of the Ne- 
braska Insurance Department, has been 
reappointed by Governor Griswold. He 
is one of the most highly respected of 
the Commissioners. 

* * * 


Emma Davison Smith, daughter of 
Harold V. Smith, president of the Home, 
and Mrs. Smith is engaged to marry 
John Buckhout Johnston, now an avia- 
tion cadet stationed at Maxwell Field, 
Alabama, and who in civil life is with 
Marsh & McLennan. Miss Smith at- 
tended the Nightingale Bamford and 
Ethel Walker Schools and made her de- 
but at a supper dance given at the St. 
Regis Hotel roof. She is a member of 
the New York Junior League. Mr. 
Johnston attended Colgate University 
and University of Virginia. 

x * * 


Paul A. Corroon, son of Richard A. 
Corroon, of Corroon & Reynolds, and 
Jeanne K. Stafford, daughter of Mrs. 
William F. Stafford, were married in St. 
Patrick’s Church, Huntington, Long 
Island, December 28. Daughter of the 
late William F. Stafford Mrs. Corroon 
attended Sacred Heart Convent and 
Marymount Academy. She made _ her 
debut at a supper dance in Sherry’s in 
1936. 

x ok * 

Ernest W. Nelson, general agent 
Aetna Life, Springfield, Mass., has been 
re-elected chairman of the Springfield 
American Red Cross War Fund Cam- 
paign. The Springfield Red Cross cam- 
paign went over the top in 1942 despite 
a difficult quota. The Nelson agency 
paid for more business this year than 
ever before in history of the agency. 

oe 

S. L. Lucas, special agent for the 
Home of New York Fleet for Virginia 
under State Agent Carl T. Lloyd with 
headquarters at Richmond, has received 
an appointment as lieutenant, senior 
grade, in the United States Navy. He 
has been assigned to duty in the en- 
gineering branch. 

* * * 

C. J. Ingald, manager of the fire de- 
partment in the New York offices of 
the Affiliated Kemper Group of Com- 
panies, has reported for service in the 
armed forces. He has been in fire in- 
surance for over twenty-one years as 
a special agent and fire underwriter. 

. waa 

Haynes B. Wickes, vice-president of 
Security Mutual Life, aceon N. 
Y., has been appointed co-chairman of 
his county War Savings Committee, 
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Monograph For TNEC on Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act 

At the time the Temporary National 
Economic Committee was making its in- 
vestigation of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the United States forty- 
three different studies or monographs 
were submitted to TNEC and were pub- 
lished by it. National Association of 
Manufacturers has sponsored a volume, 
called “Fact and Fancy in the TNEC 
Monographs,” which has pust been pub- 
lished. It was compiled for National 
Association of Manufacturers by John 
Scoville and Noel Sargent. The former 
is chief statistician of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. The latter is secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. It 
is a document of 900 pages which all 
people having at heart the protection 
of private business and industry should 
read. The conclusions offered in many 
of these monographs are analyzed and 
arg in the volume sponsored by 


From the insurance standpoint one 
of the most interesting chapters is that 
dealing with the monograph on Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, called “Anti-Trust in 
Action,” and written by Walton Hamil- 
ton, professor of law, Yale University 
Law School, and Irene Till, social science 
analyst of the TNEC. Professor Ham: 
ilton and Miss Till think that business 
generally is too monopolistic; they ap- 
pear not to be so clear that it is always 
“conspiratory” and their quarrel with the 
Sherman Act is that the Government 
has too hard a time winning cases. un- 
der it. They make a number of sug- 
gestions for strengthening the act. 

Here are some comments which Au- 
thors Scoville and Sargent make about 
the Hamilton-Till anti-trust monograph: 

“They propose as their long-run and 
important reform the setting up of an 
administrative procedure for regulating 
business that requires creating and train- 
ing a new race of lawyers and econo- 
mists the like of whom nobody yet has 
seen. The authors hope that by this 
means there will develop through the 
case-by-case administrative method a 
knowledge of the problem and how to 
deal with it that does not now exist. 
This lack of knowledge on the part of 
the lawyers, the courts and even those 
engaged in industry they emphasize all 
through their discussion. . . . 

“They do not themselves discuss the 
nature of restraints of trade. Every- 
body who has thought about that subject 
knows that what makes an orderly world 
orderly is restraint. Opinion and cir- 
cumstances vary widely relating to the 
appropriateness in the particular case of 
self-restraint or restraint by authority. 
Absence of al restraint is chaos. Ordi- 
nary and usual habits are a restraint in 
the sense that they make it harder to 
do the thing that is not habitual. In 
the world of personal affairs, mild ex- 
pressions of opinion, as by one’s mother 
or the minister of one’s church, may 
have the effect of powerful restraint. 
About restraints of trade there are in- 
finite questions relating to the kind of 
restraint, the method of expressing it, 


























the persons who express it, the manner, 
the purpose and unnumbered other con- 
siderations. The restraints following the 
efforts of a Better Business Bureau or- 
dinarily are considered beneficent. 

“A great problem concerning restraints 
is the standard to apply. This the au- 


thors do not discuss. In the light of 
their principal recommendation, it seems 
fair to believe they have not made their 
own analysis, presumably for lack of 
knowledge of industry. If this is true, 
however, the props fall away from their 
own conclusion referred to above, that 
big industry, generally speaking, is in 
restraint of trade in the undesirable 
sense. 

“The penalties that the authors sug- 
gest as part of their program for the 
short run are so severe that if the courts 
should enforce them they probably would 
have a profoundly deterrent effect. One 
of the characteristics of present proced- 
ures for enforcing the Sherman Act is 
that so often what the courts hold to be 
illegal are practices that grew up with 
the industry, may have been in effect 
for a considerable time, frequently have 
been generally accepted, and in most 
cases are themselves not wholly without 
merit. Not infrequently the court that 
decides after a long and hard litigation 
is itself divided. Instances are not un- 
known in which over a period of time 
the courts have decided sometimes one 
way and sometimes another. In these 
circumstances the severity of the penalty 
can be highly unjust to individuals. The 
more serious problem, however, is the 
extent to which they may prostrate ac- 
tivity. Here again the authors do not 
seem to have gone deep into the prob- 
lem. Probably it is fair to say that un- 
til recently in American life there was 
general agreement that activity and de- 
velopment are desirable, and that, if 
some abuse creep in, it is less undesir- 
able than would be to restrict develop- 
ment and growth. Apparently our au- 
thors take the other view and believe 
that it is more important to prevent 
what they believe to be undesirable re- 
traints of trade than that business should 
continue to be done... . 

“It does not seem to occur to them 
that in this country of ours, which busi- 
ness and big business have done so much 
to develop, many a substantial and re- 
sponsible man may honestly believe that 
a practice asserted by the Department 
of Justice to be a restraint of trade may 
be merely an incident in a severe com- 
petition between great competitors. The 
authors appear not to recognize that 
there are many honest people who still 
believe in letting the business process 
work itself out over the longer period. 

“Since the authors wrote their mono- 
graph, our country has seen the defense 
program and the beginning of the war. 
The Government has felt the need for 
products in great amounts and has 
sought to gain various industrial and 
business objects economically and speed- 
ily. Legal advisers who a few short 
months or years before had unsuccess- 
fully sought to justify practices to the 
Department of Justice as being in ac- 





cordance with the trend of the times 
and with efficiency and development 
have found other departments now urg- 
ing them in the interest of defense and 
of the war not only to follow those 
practices but to carry them farther. 
These experiences confirm the view that 
the practices were in fact in accordance 
with the technique and requirement of 
development and, economically, were de- 


sirable.” 
* * * 


Price Fixing in Days of Ancient Rome 


It is said there is nothing new under 
the sun. Now, it develops that fixing a 
price ceiling dates back into the centur- 
ies. The Emperor Diocletian of Rome 
apparently started it. 

The facts are found in one of the 
volumes of Gibbons’ “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” which says in a 
footnote: 

“The most curious document which 
has come to light since the publication 
of Gibbon’s History is the edict of 
Diocletian published from an inscription 
found at Eskihissar (Stratoniceia), by 
Col. Leake. This edict, according to 
Milman, was issued in the name of the 
four Caesars, Diocletian, Maximian, 
Constantius, and Galerius. It fixed a max- 
imum of prices throughout the empire 
for all the necessaries and commodities 
of life. The preamble insists with great 
vehemence on the extortion and inhu- 
manity of the merchants and vendors. 
Among the articles of which the maxi- 
mum value is assessed are oil, salt, honey, 
butcher’s meat, poultry, game, fish, vege- 
tables, fruit, the wages of labourers and 
artisans, schoolmasters and_ orators, 
clothes, skins, boots and shoes, harness, 
timber, corn, wine, and beer (zythus). 
The depreciation in the value of money 
or the rise in the price of commodities 
had been so great during the last cen- 
tury that butcher’s meat, which in the 
second century was two denarii the 
pound, was now fixed at a maximum of 
eight. An excellent edition of the edict 
has been published with a commentary 
by Mommsen, who shows that it was 
issued in A. D. 301.” 

I am indebted to my friend, C. Preston 
Dawson, general agent, New England 
Mutual Life, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for calling my attention to this footnote. 

* * * 


Personality Sketch of Late 
Edgar J. Sloan 


An entire page devoted to the late 

Edgar J. Sloan, vice-president of Aetna 
(Fire) companies is the leading feature 
of current issue of The Messenger, 
agency publication of those companies. 
The Messenger described Mr. Sloan as 
a “natural” in the fire insurance business 
which had his attention for fifty-four 
years. 
’ Discussing his personality and his rise 
from clerk in a local agency department 
to vice-president and director of the six 
companies composing the Aetna Fire 
Group The Messenger said: 

“Into this work he put his whole heart 
and soul. He never ceased to love it and 
the human relationships which were the 
by-product of his devotion to it. 

““He was endowed by nature with per- 
sonal qualities which make for success 
in field work. With maturity and years 
of well-rounded experience he achieved 
the keen analytical insight, judgment and 
poise which are indispensable in the 
underwriting and executive branches of 
our business. He won his way to the 
top by force of character and a sure 
instinct for making the right decision 
at the right time. His judgment com 
manded the respect not only of his col- 
leagues in our own company, but in fir 
insurance circles everywhere. In short, 
he was a recognized leader in his par- 
ticular field. 

“Vice-President Sloan had a bluff and 
kindly disposition. Agents regarded him 
with the friendliest feelings. His friend- 
ships were in fact nation-wide and no 
man was ever more loyal or devoted to 
his friends than ‘Ed’ Sloan. He had a 
vast zest for work, but he was never too 
busy or too engrossed by care—and he 
had his share, perhaps more than his 





share, of burdens to bear—to fraternize 
with an old friend. 

“He was a breezy companion with a 
fine sense of humor and a jovial laugh 
Perhaps that was the key to his mag 
netic personality—his jovial manner and 
deep-seated good will as a man among 
men. However, ‘Ed’ Sloan was never 
afraid to speak his mind and when 
aroused by indignation or charlatanism 
of any kind, he could be blunt and in 
cisive in voicing his views. He was no 
less forthright in advocating causes, sup- 
porting principles, endorsing policies 
and backing up persons when he felt 
they had the stamp of genuineness upon 
them. He hated fraud and pretension 
of any kind. Simplicity, sincerity, good 
fellowship seldom failed to appeal to his 
sympathies.” 

* ok ok 
Montana Departmental Reorganiza- 


tion Proposed 


Governor Ford of Montana will short- 
ly present a request for a sweeping re- 
organization of the state’s services, in- 
cluding some changes of interest to in- 
surance. Proposal is the creation of a 
department of commercial supervision 
which will include functions now as- 
signed to the Superintendent of Banks, 
the Investments Commissioner, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, Fire Marshal and 
Real Estate Commissioner. 

If enacted, the proposal will take the 
Insurance Department and the Fire 
Marshal’s office out of the Auditor's 
office. 

* * * 


Dinner in Honor of George McMur- 
rich & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 


Fifty years ago George McMurrich & 
Sons, Ltd., Toronto, began to represent 
the Liverpool & London & ° Globe. 
Among other companies in the agency 
is the Thames & Mersey. 

An anniversary dinner in honor of 
the executive officers and others in the 
agency was given on December 15. It 
was arranged by Frank B. Zeller, U. S. 
marine manager of Royal-Liverpool 
Groups. James Matson, Canadian man 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, and 
head of Canada’s War Damage Corpora- 
tion, presided. W. Rae Blight is presi- 
dent of the agency. One of its senior 
officers, Lieutenant G. Donald McMur- 
rich, is on active service with the Forty 
eighth Highlanders. 

* * * 


Kirkpatrick Back in Chicago 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance editor 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, is 
back in La Salle Street and West Jack- 
son Boulevard, that city, following an 
interesting trip through the East in 
which he called upon a large number of 
prominent insurance executives. The 
stories he wrote from the East were 
illuminating and covered all branches of 
insurance. 

* * * 


A. E. Magnell 


\. E. Magnell, insurance and financial 
editor of the Hartford Courant, has been 
with that paper since 1904 when he start- 
ed as its correspondent in Manchester 
From there he went to New Britain as 
correspondent and went on the staff in 
Hartford in 1920, becoming a feature 
writer. Later he was made insurance 
and financial editor of the Courant. 

In New Britain he was public safety 
commissioner, the police and fire depart- 
ments being under his direction. 

x * * 


Treasury’s Letter to Large Investors 
in Savings Bonds 
Eugene E. Sloan, executive director, 
War Savings staff, United States Treas 
ury, has written a letter to large in 
vestors discussing the various War Sav 
ings bond issues. Letter reads: 

This letter is about two types of 
United States War Savings Bonds 
that right now have a particular ap- 
peal to men and women of your stand 
ing. 

In their patriotic desire to help 
America meet the costs of war, manv 
have already invested the legal limit 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Shallcross Honored 
By Fire Companies 


RECEIVES RARE SILVER TRAY 





Appreciation Shown for His Excellent 
Services as Head of Black Tom 
Claims Committee 





The seventy-nine fire insurance com- 
panies which pressed sabotage claims 
against the German Government follow- 
ing the Black Tom explosion and fire 
in July, 1916, and about a year ago suc- 
ceeded in recovering around $2,500,000, 
this week honored Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager of the North 





cS 


British & Mercantile, who served as 
chairman of the companies’ committee. 
In recognition of his splendid work Mr. 
Shallcross was presented, at his office 
at 150 William Street, New York City, 
with a rare antique silver George III 
oval tray created in London in 1784 by 
John Wakelin and William Taylor, Arms 
of Baronfoley of Ridgeway, Pembrook. 
Presentation was made by Harold V. 
Smith, president of the Home of New 
York, and E. C. Niver, executive vice- 
president of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, on behalf of the com- 
panies involved in the Black Tom claims. 
The inscription which was put on the 
underside of the tray so as not to mar 
its antique character reads as follows: 


SHALLCROSS 


Text of Inscription 
Presented to Cecil F. Shallcross, 
Esquire, as a token of appreciation for 
his sincere, untiring efforts over a period 
of many years as chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Black Tom Island dis- 
aster by the seventy-nine insurance 
companies he served so well, New York, 
N. Y., 1916-1942.” 

The Black Tom ammunition fire and 
explosion occurred on July 29-30, 1916, 
destroying the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
terminal and warehouses and other prop- 
erty on the island. After payment of 
claims the insurance companies ap- 
pointed a special committee, headed by 
Mr. Shallcross, to look after their in- 
terests. Sabotage was charged and 
company claims filed through the com- 
mittee with the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion of the United States and Germany. 
Around 1930 a decision was rendered ad- 
verse to the claimants. The decision in 


“ 


favor of Germany was set aside in 193 
when additional evidence was introduced 
to show that German agents set off the 
explosion to destroy ammunition await- 
ing shipment to the Allies. 

In January, 1941, the United States 
Supreme Court held that it could not 








Powers Slated As Head 
Of the Boston Board 


Charles L. Powers, manager of the 
Travelers Fire, has been nominated for 
president of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The elections will take 
place on January 12. Other nominations 
are as follows: Vice-President, Franklin 
T. Towle of Fairfield & Ellis; secretary- 
treasurer, James Davis; enforcing officer, 
John S. Caldwell; members of executive 
committee, Benjamin W. Pepper, Walter 
B. Hatfield, Franklin J. Connors, Robert 
S. Hoffman, Jr., Converse Hill, Kenneth 
W. Faunce and Laurence Johnson, Jr. 


Joseph Goeller 40 Years 
With London & Lancashire 


Joseph T. Goeller on December 29 
completed forty years’ service with the 
London & Lancashire and the occasion 
was marked with a dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, given by the chief execu- 
tives of the parent company and _ the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity. Mr. 
Goeller, who is New York secretary of 
the fire company and vice-president of 
the indemnity company, received gifts 
from the companies and from the em- 
ployes, in addition to flowers from the 
Hartford and New York offices. He has 
been local secretary of the London & 
Lancashire since 1929, 





pass on the controversy and that it must 
be settled finally by the Mixed Claims 
Commission as provided in a treaty be- 
tween Germany and the United States. 


National Board Tells Graphic Tale 
Of Rubber Salvaged at Fall River 


From the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters comes a graphic story of how 
10,000 tons of rubber presumably de- 
stroyed in the Fall River, Mass., fire of 
October 12, 1941, was salvaged through 
the combined enterprise of the Fire- 
stone Rubber and Latex Products Co., 
the plants in which the fire occurred, 
and the fire insurance companies which 
had insurance on the buildings and con- 
tents, working through the Underwriters 
Salvage Co. 

The fire consumed between 5% and 
10% of America’s supply of crude rub- 
ber and caused Government and rubber 
industry experts to agree that any ap- 
preciable salvage was _ problematical. 
However, private enterprise began to ex- 
periment with mining melted rubber with 
steam shovels, with the result that the 
10,000 tons of rubber were reclaimed for 
the war effort. 

The Fall River conflagration was not 
extinguished until several days after it 
broke out and destroyed thirty buildings 
containing. 18,000 tons of crude rubber. 
The severity of the disaster to the coun- 
try’s inadequate rubber supply soon was 
made evident by the sequence of events 
at Pearl Harbor, Java, Burma and 
Malaya through which the Japanese 
gained control of the chief sources of raw 
rubber. The loss of the tons of crude 
rubber has been pointed to frequently 
as an outstanding example of what fire, 
as an ally of the Axis, can do to critical 
materials, 

Story of Salvaging 

Calling the recovery of the rubber a 
testimonial to American efficiency and 
enterprise, when little rubber was in 
sight except where a “spongy blanket” 
had flowed across streets near the ware- 
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HE prosperity of Newport, 

and so of Rhode Island, in 
the early 18th Century, was 
based primarily on sugar and 
molasses, which ever since 1660 
had been coming into Newport. 
Distilled there into New England 
rum, this product, together with 
candles made from tallow or oil 
substance, found a ready mar- 
ket in the West Indies. Profits 
brought about through this trade, 
and the other early industries on 
which it had direct bearing, cre- 
ated an intense local activity and 
laid the financial base for a cul- 
tured Rhode Island society. 


Insurance also has played an 
important part in the com- 
merce of this state. The Rhode 
Island Insurance Company 
occupies an outstanding posi- 
tion among the insurance com- 
panies of Rhode Island. 
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houses, the National Board tells the 
story of the salvaging as follows: 

“Despite the hopeless outlook, the 
Rubber Reserve Corporation, the Fire- 
stone Co. and the fire insurance com- 
panies which had the insurance on the 
buildings and their contents agreed to 
try to salvage any unspoiled crude rub- 
ber and selected the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. of New York to do the job. 
This type of project was new to the 
Underwriters Salvage Co., but salvage 
work was not. Salvage is it. business, 

The Underwriters Salvage Co. is own- 
ed and operated by the fire insurance 
companies and it functions in thirty-six 
states. Its salvage operations have ex- 
tended from saddle soap to fine laces, 
from rugs to cargoes saved from tor- 
pedoed American merchant  ships—in 
fact, to practically anything that is dam- 
aged by fire or water but still can be 
reclaimed. 


Salvage Operations 


“The salvage operations began on 
October 28, 1941. First it was necessary 
to tear down what remained of the walls 
and to remove layers of fire-blackened 
wreckage. Before the last of 500 truck 
loads of debris had been cleared away, 
it was apparent that some of the rub- 
ber could be recovered. How much, was 
still anybody’s guess, but the amount 
visible justified the expense of the at- 
tempt. 

“The method finally developed for dig- 
ging out the rubber was very similar to 
‘strip’ mining. Seven great shovels, a 
crane and a dozen large trucks were the 
equipment used for the mining opera- 
tion. One of the shovels weighed more 
than fifty tons. These shovels were used 
to bite out great chunks of the huge 
masses of rubber. 

“Debris usual to a severe fire had be- 
come imbedded in the heat-softened 
rubber and, in order to conserve ship- 
ping space and weight, it was necessary 
to extract this wreckage from the rub- 
ber chunks. To take care of this part 
of the operation, the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. devised a novel method which, 
in fact, amounted to a steam laundry. 
The equipment of this laundry consisted 
of a boiler of sufficient capacity to sup- 
ply steam to six nozzles. Beneath each 
nozzle a pit was dug. Each pit was 


covered by a roller conveyor to facilitate - 


handling the rubber and to catch the dirt 
and muck as it was blown off the huge 
blocks of rubber by live steam at 200 
pounds pressure. 


Progress Often Slow 


“During the Winter months, progress 
often was very slow because of the 
frozen conditions of the ruins and of the 
rubber. The shovels tugged and strained 
with frozen masses. Often the shovels 
stuck and were pulled forward to the 
front part of their tractor treads much 
as a man ‘gets up on his toes’ to lift a 
load. Throughout the Winter, 
Spring and Summer and up until early 
September, sixty-five men, operating on 
three shifts, ‘laundered’ the recovered 
rubber with the live steam. After it was 
cleaned, the rubber was sprinkled with 
soapstone to prevent the chunks from 
adhering together. Then it was shipped 
to three of the nation’s leading rubber 
goods manufacturers for reprocessing 
and for conversion into tires, tank treads 
and numerous other rubber articles 
which are necessary for war equipment. 

“Once more American enterprise, as 
represented by the Rubber Reserve Cor- 
poration, The Firestone Co. and the fire 
insurance companies, had demonstrated 
how it could deal with an emergency. 
While it is true that through the salvage 
operation fire insurance companies re- 
duced the amount they had to pay on 
the loss, the positive part which this 
recovered rubber is exerting in the war 
effort far outweighs all other considera- 
tions.” 
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Lucas Analyzes Changes 


in New 


N. Y. Fire Form, Effective July 


Prominent Broker Finds Increased Protection for Assureds; 


Policy Held Fair to Underwriters; Advocates Adoption of 
This Simplified Form by Other States 


Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor- 
ind & Co., one of the leading insur- 
ance brokerage houses in New York 
City, and long an advocate of moderni- 
ation of the New York standard fire 
nsurance policy, prepared an article on 
the features of the new New York 
tandard form which appeared in The 
New York Sun on December 28. The 
revised policy form becomes effective 
luly 1 this year and agents and brokers 
should be fully informed on the differ- 
nces between the present form and the 
1ew one. 

In his article Mr. Lucas says that 
Louis H. Pink, retiring as Insurance 
Superintendent on December 31, “has 
viven to the home owner and small busi- 
ness man a degree of protection un- 
known in most other states. This has 
been accomplished through the adoption 
of the simplified and modernized fire in- 
surance policy which becomes effective 

July 1, 1943. 

Sees Adoption by Other States 

“I believe this policy will be approved 
by the production forces of the country 
and adopted by at least a majority of 
the states. We have far too great a 
variety of standard fire policy forms. 
The general adoption of the improved 
policy would eliminate economic waste 
that the multiplicity causes. 

“The new policy is far superior to any 
now employed by the other states, since 
it gives to the individual home owner 
protection he does not have under exist- 
ing contracts. It is fair and just, not 
only to the insuring public but the un- 
derwriters as well.” The principal 
changes, as reviewed in Mr. Lucas’ arti- 
cle in The Sun, are as follows: 

Insuring Clause 

The language “ascertained with proper 
deductions for depreciation”. and the 
words “and damage” have been elimi- 
nated from the insuring clause. The 
clause now insures against “all direct 
loss by fire, lightning and by removal 

” 


The language “ascertained with proper 
deductions for depreciation” was deemed 
unnecessary as actual cash value con- 
templated an allowance for depreciation 
as well as appreciation. 

The including of “direct loss by light- 
ning” avoids the necessity of attaching 
the tens of thousands of riders known 
as “lightning clause” which as you know, 
provides for direct loss by lightning 
where fire does not ensue. 

There has also been added to this 
clause, the language “nor in any event 
for more than the interest of the in- 
sured.” I shall discuss this later under 
the “unconditional and sole ownership 
clause.” This inclusion makes this an 
interest policy the same as the Massa- 
chusetts form. 

Uninsurable and Excepted Property 

The exclusion of mechanical drawings, 
dies or patterns has been eliminated, and 
therefore, these particular specific items 
need not be named in the contents item. 

You will note that the old New York 
policy (1886) provides that this company 
shall not be liable for loss—unless lia- 
bility is specifically assumed on such 
articles as awnings, casts, curiosities 
drawings, dies, implements, jewels, pic- 
tures, scientific apparatus, signs, stores 
or office furniture and fixtures, etc., none 
of which exclusions appear in the New 
York Standard Fire Policy (1943). 

Foreclosure and Chattel Mortgage 

This is known as the war risk exclu- 
sion clause and is practically identical 
with the present New York forms with 
the exception of the addition of the 
words, rebellion, revolution and bom- 





JULIAN LUCAS 


bardment. With the 
ever—and this is important—of the 
words “riot and commotion” (civil). 

Further, the new New York Standard 
fire policy qualifies “by order of civil 
authority” so as to provide liability on 
the part of the company in the event of 
a building being destroyed for the pu 
pose of preventing a conflagration or 
spread of fire. 

The following clauses have been r« 
moved from the new — York Stand 
ard fire policy (1943) and will be dis- 
cussed in order: Unconditional and sole 
ownership, leased ground, foreclosure, 
chattel mortgage, mechanics, alienation 
(change of interest, title or possession), 
fallen building, night operations, 
tion cf operations, prohibited articles. 

Unconditional and Sole Ownership 

In a study of this clause made by 
George W. Goble of the University of 
Illinois, the following comment was 
made: “The significant figures in this 
study are that 28% of all fire policies 
on real property and 55% of all fire 
policies issued on jointly owned es 
property are void and unenforceable un 
der the law of Illinois as decided by the 
courts. Note: Total policies examined, 
581.” 

In other words, a husband insures 
a dwelling in his own name while the 
property is held jointly by himself and 
wife, he can collect nothing because he 
is not the unconditional and sole owner 
While under the new policy he collects 
at least whatever his actual interest is. 

Leased Ground 

The leased ground clause is waived 
practice by endorsement by expert in 
surance advisers and the small insured 
without proper advice and not being 
familiar with this particular 
fails to have it waived when his building 
stands on leased ground. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Mary- 
land has recently issued statement to 
the insurance companies that he will not 
permit any fire policies to be issued in 
Maryland which ka buildings from 
standing on leased ground. 

Foreclosure and Chattel Mortgage 

These prohibitive clauses have been 
eliminated from the new New York con- 
tract. 


elimination, how- 


cessa 


condition 


Repairs, Etc. 

This clause has been 
the policy 
tice in 


removed from 
because it is common prac- 


office buildings, hospitals and 





other types of risks, to employ me- 
chanics throughout the year. 
Fallen Building 

This clause has been removed from the 

new New York Standard fire policy, and 

in my judgment, especially in these 


times, is of utmost importance. 

It has been illegally waived under the 
present New York Standard fire policy 
here in New York for some period, by 
endorsement, but it has always been 
my opinion that the fallen building 
clause cannot be removed by endorse- 


ment, hence, the removal from the pol- 
icy itself. 

I might direct your 
fact that in war times, with the 
bility of explosions off the assured’s 
premises and the resulting concussion 
loss causing a part of the building to 
fall, and the insurance to fall with it, 
makes its removal more important at 
this time. 

If a fire loss following an explosion is 
within the coverage of a fire policy, there 
is no reason why a fire ‘ies following 
the Ta of a building should not be 
covered in view of the fact that an ex- 
plosion is a common hazard while the 
fall of the building is a very remote 
possibility. 


attention to the 


possi- 


Other Insurance 

This is changed to read “Other insu 
ance may be prohibited or the amount 
of insurance may be limited by endorse- 
ment.” I[t is not uncommon to find sev- 
eral policies covering the same risk with- 
out any privilege for other insurance. 
The companies felt they should have the 
right to prohibit or limit the amount of 
insurance in valued policy states. 

Explosives, Gas, Etc. 

(Gasoline and other prohibited arti 
cles.) This entire prohibition against the 
keeping or using nies explosives and 
the various prohibited articles has been 
removed from the contract, as well as 
the language “any usage or custom to 
the contrary notwithstanding that there 
is kept, used or allowed. .. .” 

The New York form (1886) permits 
under this so-called prohibited articles 
clause, the use of kerosene oil for lights 
only and provides that lamps must bi 
filled by daylight or at least a distance 
not less than ten feet from artificial 
light. The use of kerosene stoves is 
more or less general throughout the 
country, yet, their use is prohibited. No 
one believes for one minute that policy- 
holders draw the kerosene or light their 


lamps according to the prescribed 
formula. 

Factories 
Prohibition against manufacturing 


plants operating between the hours of 
10:00 p. m. and 5:00 a. m. or while it 
ynnd a ten-day 
from the 


ceases to be onerated bey: 
period, have removed 
policy. 

Vacancy and unoccupancy period ex- 
tended to sixty consecutive days. Under 
the New York form (1886) if a building 
becomes vacant or unoccupied, and so 
remains for ten days, the policy is void 
or voidable. The courts have held that 
a breach of this condition voids the pol 
icy and does not suspend it, and even 
though the building becomes occupied 
after the ten-day —— and the fire 
occurs during the re-occupancy, the in- 
surance is voidable. 

Of course this is an unfair condition 
and should be taken out of the contract. 

Connecticut recognized this situation 
when they amended their insurance code 
and provided that a breach of a policy 
condition must exist at the time of a 
loss in order to void the contract. 

Explosion and Riot 

The new policy reads as follows: “Thi 

company shall not be liable for loss o« 


been 


curring as a result of explosion or riot 
unless fire ensues and in that event, for 
loss by fire only.” 

If two or more individuals apply a 
torch to a building in a noisy or turbu- 
lent manner it constitutes riot and the 
loss is not within the coverage of the 
policy. If the same two or more indi- 
viduals apply a torch to the building 
in a secretive or undercover manner, it 
does not constitute a riot and the fire 
loss that follows is covered. That there 
should be a distinction as to whether 














McLoughlin on Lucas’ Work 


After publication of Mr. Lucas’ article 
on the standard fire policy revision, the 
New York Sun published December 30 


the following letter addressed to the 
editor by Edward McLoughlin, who is 
retiring as Deputy Superintendent of 
the New a rk ‘ail ince Department to 
become neral counsel of the North 
British & Mercantile: 

é 1 1 


‘I read with a great deal of interest 
47 eubanl ¢ acl : 
the article published in the Sun of De- 
er Soe, 
cember 28 on = revision of the standard 





fire insurance policy. The Insurance De 

partment of th State of New York 
pent a great deal of time during the 
past tew years in bringing about this 
revis \I I ucas has ie a very 
able pre itation of the factual situa 
tion 








rioters make a noise or do not make a 


noise and operate quietly, does not make 


Civil commotion was first employed in 


a fire insurance policy more than two 
hundred years ago. The only authori- 
tative opinion that I know of is that of 
Lord Mansfield of England—“I think a 
civil commotion is this, an insurrection 
of the people for general purposes 
though it may not amount to revolution 

If the exclusion of fire losses “occur- 


ring by civil commotion” means that a 


disturbance by workmen, pickets and 
policemen can be classified as “civil 
commotion” then I say that the exclu 


sion should be no part of a standard 


fire policy. (Omitted in new policy.) 
You cannot defend the prohibition in 
a standard fire policy against the manu- 


facturing plant being operated after the 
hours of 9:00 p. m. or 10:00 p. m. de- 
pending upon the particular state. It is 
ibsurd to prohibit mechanics operating 
beyond fteen-day period, when as a 
matter practice, as heretofore noted, 
they are employed throughout the entire 
year 

Y iumnot defend the prohibition 
eal buildit standing on leased 

ound or the prohibition against the 
chattel mortgage or foreclosure proceed- 
ings. The limitations of vacancy or un- 
occupancy to a ten-day period cannot be 
defended. You cannot defend the fact 
that if a building be vacant beyond a 
ten-day period the insurance is void and 
that an astiiced cannot recover even if 
the fire happened during re-occupancy. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 


the Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Minnesota standard forms of 


policy have no unconditional and sole 


»wnership, foreclosure, chattel mortgage, 
fallen building or fee simple clauses. 
It might also be noted that California 
the only state whose policy provides 
that the fallen building clause can be 
Lived 


Carroll L. De Witt Dies 


Former Assistant United States Mana- 
ger of Eagle Star Passes Away at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Carroll L. De Witt, former assistant 
United States manager of the Eagle 
January 1, 1937, 


Star, who retired on 
died early yesterday morning at Daytona 
Reach, Fla. He had been seriously ill 
for many months. Mr. De Witt, who 
79 years old, had been residing in 
llorida since the death of his wife. 
Born July 2, 1863, at Findlay, O., Mr. 
De Witt entered surance with a local 
ency in Indianapolis. Later he be- 
me special agent in Indiana for the 
Glens Falls and in 1904 was named gen- 





eral agent at Chicago for the Newark 


Fire, covering the senein Western field. 
In 1913 he joined the Cleveland National 
Fire as vice-president and in 1921 went 

th the Eagle Star as assistant United 
States manager, with headquarters in 
New York. Mr.:‘De Witt was a charter 
member of Blue Goose, active in that 


during his career and 


ireanization all 1 
throughout the fire in- 


widely beloved 
surance fic Id. 
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Pink Holds HOLC-SCA Fire 
Contract Should Not Be Disturbed 


Louis H. Pink, who retired yesterday 
as Insurance Superintendent of New 
York, last week rendered his decision 
on the legality of the fire insurance con- 
tract between the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and the Stock Company As- 
sociation. He held that the contract 
should not be disturbed despite the jus- 
tice of criticism directed toward it. The 
facts that a Federal agency is involved 
and that the contract was modified many 
months ago were taken into considera- 
tion. In a statement which he issued 
Mr. Pink said: 

“It has always seemed to me that the 
February 1, 1940, contract between the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation and the 
Stock Company Association was vulner- 
able in many respects and created prece- 
dents which might be embarrassing to 
the companies in the future. The matter 
was submitted to the Attorney-General 
and his opinions are of record. The lat- 
est opinion indicated that the revised 
contract is not illegal on its face. Wheth- 
er it is or is not illegal depends upon 
the method or execution and whether the 
amount of payment to the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation is proper. 


Examination Could Not Be Made 


“In a memorandum dated June 18, 
1941, following the opinion of the At- 
torney-General, we discussed the con- 
tract in some detail. We stated that the 
Department would examine the opera- 
tions under the contract after a six 
months’ period had expired and that by 
that time it should be possible to know 
how the plan was being carried on and 
whether or not the payments were fair 
and proper. Efforts made to conduct 
an actual examination of this phase of 
the activities of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation were unsuccessful because 
of the denial by the Federal agency of 
permission to look at its records. 

“Tt was suggested that the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation would in lieu of 
an examination supply us with informa- 
tion which might be required to come 
to a determination. This course was 
adopted. Information was received which 
shows the cost of services rendered. Sub- 
sequently the Department received from 
the Stock Company Association copies 
of further amendments to the agreement 
which were made effective as of June 1, 
1942. The amendments provide (1) that 
the association shall pay to the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation monthly for 
services a sum equivalent to 18% of the 
net premiums written under the agree- 
ment, and (2) the association agrees to 
pay a commission of not to exceed 15% 
to agents on all business written pur- 
suant to the agreement. The February 
1, 1940, arrangement was to pay 25% 


Marshall Kitchen Joins 
The Millers National 


Effective January 1, Marshall Kitchen 


becomes manager of the home office 
farm and survey department, succeeding 
J. W. Nickerson, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Millers National 
and Illinois Fire of Chicago. 

Mr. Kitchen is 36 years old with fif- 
teen years farm underwriting and field 
experience, two years with Liverpool & 
London & Globe, eleven years with the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
and since March 17, 1941, with the Con- 
tinental. He was in the field as farm 
special agent for eight years with the 
North America. 

Mr. Nickerson joins the staff of the 
Allstate Fire. He has a business back- 
ground of fifteen years of underwriting 
experience with the Millers National, the 
past four years as manager of the home 
office farm and survey department in 
which capacity he established a com- 
mendable record. 


. business. 


to the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and 20% to the agents. 
Comment on HOLC Services 

“The contract as modified is an im- 
provement but is still not free from crit- 
icism. The gist of our objection is that 
the savings resulting from the large 
scale production and management should 
be given to the policyholders and not to 
a Government agency. However, the 
combined payment to the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and the producers un- 
der the amended agreement is not very 
much more than commissions and field 
supervision expenses on this class of 
Undoubtedly some real serv- 
ice is given by the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and the expense of collec- 
tion is certainly saved. 

“It would seem that some conclusion 
should be reached so that this matter 
will not be an annoyance to my suc- 
cessor. In view of the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, the modification of 
the contract, the fact that a Federal 
agency is involved, and all of the cir- 
cumstances, I have decided that while 
the contract is not free from criticism 
it should not be disturbed. On _ the 
other hand, I would urge that it be not 
considered a precedent.” 


Cincinnati Underwriters 
To Meet on January 14 


Annual meeting and election of the 
Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion on January 14 is expected to show 
a big drop in attendance due to so many 
members being in armed service. Presi- 
dent West Shell has appointed the fol- 
lowing nominating committee: 

Walter Alexander, Eugene H. Buss, 
John J. Fischer, Thomas M. Geoghegan 
and George H. Tow, chairman. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Joseph F. Schweet the 
report of the committee will be bulle- 
tined to the entire membership at least 
fourteen days before the lection. 

President Shell has also named _ this 
special committee to arrange for a din- 
ner session of Class A and B agent 
members, to be held in connection with 
the installation of officers at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the association. Max 
Bernstein, Thomas T. Bryant, Arthur M. 
O’Connell, J. F. Schweer, secretary; 
Thomas M. Geoghegan, chairman. 





NATIONAL UNION PROGRAM 


Employes of the National Union Fire 
of Pittsburgh, organized as a _ choral 
groun, presented a program for the bene- 
fit of the USO and army and navy re- 
lief funds last week, realizing a sub- 
stantial sum for the service organiza- 
tions. The group of forty is under di- 
rection of John W. Lowther, well-known 
in Pittsburgh musical circles. 








90 John Street, New York 


W: are cooperating 


with the United States 
Government in placing 
War Damage insurance 
on homes, factories and 
other properties through- 
out the country. As a 
patriotic service, and in 
protection of your local 
economy, agents and 
brokers should stress the 
importance of this worth- 


while protection to all - 


property owners. 


pany td. 








EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Proposed Courses at Three Universities 
Viewed as First Move Toward 
Agents’ Qualification 


Some signs seem to indicate tha 
agents’ qualification is actually taking 
shape in the Province of Ontario, in- 
asmuch as it has been revealed tha: 
three universities are being approached 
with a view to establishing correspond- 
ence courses covering the fundamentals 
of the main classes of fire and casualty 
insurance. The three universities are 
Queens at Kingston, Western at Lon- 
don and the University of Toronto. 

It is understood that such courses 
will be open to anyone and it is believed 
that a number of insurance company 
employes may take advantage of the 
courses in an effort to improve their 
positions with their companies. There 
will also be the examination periods 
that attend such courses. 

After the establishment of such 
courses it is hoped by agents’ repre- 
sentative bodies that the Ontario Super- 
intendent of Insurance will make it com- 
pulsory for all agents applying for new 
licenses to take the course. Such a step, 
it is stated, will prevent an influx of 
undesirables into the agency field after 
the conclusion of the war. 





Surplus Line Association 


Of Calif. Holds Meeting 


The southern California section of the 
Surplus Line Association of California 
held its annual meeting in the Insur- 
ance Exchange of Los Angeles Decem- 
ber 22 and elected these officers: Chair- 
man, George Walker of Walker & Co., 
San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, Em- 
mett Cummings of S. D. McComb & 
Co., San Francisco; assistant arbitrator, 
A. R: Krausse of San Francisco, re- 
elected. 

Northern California members of the 
executive committee are Harold Toso of 
Newhouse & Sayre, Inc.; W. B. Swett 
of Swett & Crawford; Andrew Lynch 
of Cosgrove & Co. of California; Charles 
Seeley of Rathbone, King Seeley; 
Robert Hall of Marsh & McLennan, all 
of San Francisco. 

Southern California members of the 
executive committee are Raymond Net- 
tleship of the Nettleship Co.; Eugene 
Jattles of R. A. Rowan & Co., and 
William E. Lebby, all of Los Angeles. 





N. Y. Fire Mobilization, 
Mutual Aid Plan Adopted 


At a meeting at Albany of the New 
York State War Council, held on De- 
cember 1, a state fire mobilization and 
mutual aid plan was unanimously 
adopted. The plan vests specific pow- 
ers relating to fire mobilization and 
mutual aid in the State Fire Adminis- 
trator. The State Fire Administrator, 
James J. Higgins, an experienced fire 
chief, heads the New York State Office 
of Fire Mobilization and will admin- 
ister the fire mobilization plan. 

The plan outlines the organization of 
the office, the duties of the administra- 
tor, the appointment of local adminis- 
trators to be appointed by the mayor 
of each city and their duties. Local 
fire chiefs are to remain in command 
when fighting fires in their communi- 
ties. The national standard thread is 
prescribed for hose connections. 





R. W. WELLES JAP PRISONER 


Capt. Robert W. Welles, former Cin- 
cinnati insurance agent, is a prisoner of 
the Japs in the Philippines. His mother, 
Mrs. Harry E. Welles, received this in- 
formation December 20 from the War 
Department. Mr. Welles was listed as 
missing after the fall of Corregidor. 
Graduating from Culver Military Acad- 
emy in 1933, Mr. Welles was with the 
Aetna in Cincinnati when called to ac- 
tive duty at Ft. Bragg, N. C., in Septem- 
ber, 1940, after taking a three-months 
course in military arms at Ft. Benning, 
Ga. Capt. Welles was believed to have 
been on General MacArthur’s staff. 
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Revisions 


The Explosion Conference, which has 
headquarters in New York City, has is- 
sued revisions to the explosion manual, 
some of them new and others covering 
changes announced earlier through bul- 
letins. A new rule, Rule No. 11A, is 
intended to provide for covers that are 
infrequently written and for which the 
manual provides no rule. In such cases 
the coverage shall be written in accord- 
ance with the fire insurance rule for un- 
sprinklered risks applying in the terri- 
tory in which the risk is located. 

Rule No. 14A, floater reporting value 
and multiple location forms, has been 
revised as follows: 

Eligible Classes: Merchandise, sup- 
plies, _ furniture and fixtures, patterns 
and dies, machinery incidental to stores 
and warehouses, and improvements and 
betterments to buildings in branch 
stores, retail stores, distribution points 
and warehouses; stock only, on manu- 
facturing premises; or oil in tanks ex- 
cept mineral oils, may, when cover in- 
cludes five or more locations, be written 
under approved Interstate Forms 1 or 5 
or under approved Interstate Form A 
when cover is on one or more locations, 
anything elsewhere in the rules of this 
organization to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Forms 

The following forms are approved for 
use in writing the above class of mer- 
chandise when applied in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

(1) Interstate Forms Nos. 1, 5 and A 
and Form 24 when attached to a stand- 
ard explosion, riot and civil commotion, 
earthquake or aircraft and vehicle prop- 
erty damage policy. 

(2) Extended coverage endorsement 
Form No. 25 when attached to a stand- 
ard fire insurance policy written under 
Interstate Forms 1 or 5 

(3) Extended coverage endorsement 
Form No, 25A when attached to a stand- 
ard fire insurance policy written under 
Interstate Form A. 

(4) Form No. 25 V & M M may be 
attached to extended coverage endorse- 
ment Forms No. 25 or 25A when they 
have been written in accordance with 
(2) or (3) as the case may be. 


Term Rule 


Policies written under these forms may 
be issued for a longer term than one 
year only at the full annual premium 
for each additional year with all other 
rules and requirements incorporated in 
the form, including annual adjustment 
and annual review of rate. 

Average rates are to be computed by 
the Explosion Conference only upon sub- 
mission of an approved application with 
full details and said application signed 
by both the assured and the agent, 
broker or company making the request. 

When liability is assumed under sep- 
arate policies for loss by explosion, riot 
and civil commotion, earthquake or air- 
craft and vehicle property damage in 
conjunction with the fire peril a minimum 
provisional premam of $500 per account 
and a minimum final retained premium 
of $300 per account required for Inter- 
state Form No. applies to the fire 
insurance coverage only, to which shall 
be added the actual premium developed 
by any one or more of the above perils, 
If any one or more of the perils is 
written in a company not carrying the 
fire insurance the minimum premiums 
indicated above shall be required for the 
neril in each instance. 

The foregoing rule applies also to lia- 
bility written under Interstate Form No. 
9 except that the minimum premium re- 
quirement shall then be $300 and to lia- 
bility written under Interstate Form A 
except that the minimum premium re- 
quirement shall be $100. 

If extended coverage endorsement Form 


Explosion Conference Announces 





in Rates and Rules 


No. 25 or 25A is attached to a fire policy 
the combined minimum premium shall 
not be in excess of the fire minimum 
premium. 


Rents and Rental Value 


The rule covering riot and civil com- 
motion and simple explosion on rents 
and rental value insurance has been re- 
vised so that it is now permissible to 
follow fire insurance practice in the ter- 
ritory in which the risk is located. Rates 
are calculated on the same basis as that 
provided for fire insurance. 

On riot and civil commotion, in the 
case of a risk composed of different 
types of construction, if not less than 
75% of the total floor area, excluding 
basements, is of one type, the risk may 
be classed as of that type. 

One of the important rate changes is 
a reduction in vandalism and malicious 
mischief for metal workers from .175 
to .10 

On explosion and riot and civil com- 
motion rates, the classification of gar- 
ment workers, excluding consequential 
damage, has been divided into two sub- 
classifications. The one for women’s 
cloaks, coats, suits and dresses takes 
the same rate as the former single class- 
ification: 12 cents for explosion only on 
a 50% coinsurance basis; 15 cents for 
riot and civil commotion including ex- 
plosion on a 50% coinsurance basis for 
fire resistive construction, and 20 cents 
for other construction. The new classi- 
fication is for “all others, except knit- 
ting risks and furriers,” and the rate 
is 6 cents for explosion; 8 cents for 
explosion, riot and civil commotion, fire 
resistive, and 12 cents for other con- 
struction. For public utility electric 
transmission lines or poles the rates now 
are .03, .04 and .08. The rates formerly 
were .05 for both steel and wood for 
explosion only; .10 for steel for riot and 
civil commotion including explosion, and 
.15 for wood. 


Other Rate Reductions 


Other reductions of vandalism and 
malicious mischief rates are airplane 
parts manufacturing and assembly, un- 
less specifically rated, from .175 to .10; 
aluminum and bronze powder, manufac- 
turing and storage, from .175 to .10; au- 
tomobile parts manufacturing and au- 
tomobile assembly, from .175 to .10; man- 
ufacturing plants, not specifically classi- 
fied, ordinary hazards, .175 to .10; bulk 
oil stations, less than 25,000 barrel ca- 
pacity, .10 to .05; petroleum stills, in- 
cluding appurtenances, cracking and non- 
cracking both from .175 to .10; oil ter- 
minals, from .10 to .05, and coal mining 
properties, from .175 to .10. New classi- 
fications include cemeteries, .25; restau- 
rants, .10, and tunnels, .05. Public stor- 
age warehouses, except cold storage, re- 
place storage warehouses, except cold 
storage, at the same rate of .05. 





War Exclusion in Fire 


Form Considered in Canada 


According to a statement which has 
been issued through the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance for the 
Provinces of Canada, an amendment of 
the fire statutory clause dealing with 
war exclusion will be recommended to 
the various provinces pending clarifica- 
tion of the definition of “war damage” 
in the Dominion War Risk Insurance 
Act. fd 

In order to avoid the problem arising 
of indemnity for a catastrophe loss due 
to war causes, private insurance loss will 
be eliminated and an amendment deal- 
ing with this entire question has been 
drafted. A committee will be appointed 
to study the amendment and make rec- 
ommendations to the provinces regard- 
ing its incorporation when authorities 
establish the war risk definition. 
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Grier Outlines Agents’ 
Washington Activities 


EXPAND PROGRAM IN CAPITAL 
N. A. I. A. Public Relations Chairman 


Tells Aspirations, Describes 
Members’ Part 

L. A. Grier, Spartanburg, S. C., chair- 
man of the public relations committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents, says the most important phase 
of the program undertaken by the new- 
ly constituted committee is the current 
survey being made of the Washington 
political and economic scene. Describ- 
ing this feature of the program in an 
article prepared for the American Agen- 
cy Bulletin this week, Mr. Grier says: 

Kvery care is being exercised to get 
to rock bottom for a place to start our 
building of an expanded Washington 
office that will not only serve those in 
authority but will also keep the Ameri- 
can Agency System before them. 

“We aspire, io see the day in the near 
future when every member of Congress 
will be fully informed (by his constitu- 
ents who are members of this Associa- 
tion) of the American Agency System 
and our place in American business. 

Relations with Companies 

“We aspire to cultivate our relations 
with the companies and general agents 
to’the end that each will have full con- 
fidence in the other, and the day when 
independent or ‘behind closed doors’ ac- 
tion will be gone. 

“We aspire to gain and maintain the 
confidence of the credit men of the na- 
tion and those who are leading the great 
consumer education movement. In fact, 
we aspire to see our message carried 
to every business organization and, fur- 
ther, to every member of the American 
public. Carrying this message is the 
responsibility of our entire membership. 

‘We desire to see the full acceptance 
of free enterprise and hear it acclaimed 
as the only way that Americans will do 
business.” 

The fulfillment of these aspirations 
will be hastened, Mr. Grier pointed out, 
only by unity within the ranks and 
sense of individual responsibility. 

Uncertainty of Future 


Reviewing the uncertainty of the loc il 
agents’ future in the American economic 
picture, he dismissed the question of 
whether or not the agents were on any 
so-called “blacklist.” What is important, 
he stated, “is whether or not our house 
is in order—whether or not we have 
convinced the American people that we 
are essential to the American way of 
life—whether or not our lawmakers fully 
recognize us as a potential factor in 
American politics. If these things are 
not as they should be, their correction 
is imperative. We can wait no longer 
to convince the public of our essential 
place in rl lt business and to make 
known our united strength to the law- 
makers. 

“We are factors in a great industry, 
and if our light has been under a bushel, 
we must bring it into the open and oc- 
cupy that position of importance that is 
truly ours. We should be proud of our 
profession, for who ministers to those 
in need any more than we? When 


property is damaged or destroyed, who 
steps in between the owner and finan- 
cial loss or ruin? 


It is the agent who 


Agents Not Permitted to 
Waive Premium Payment 


In an action on a fire policy by the in- 
sured and mortgagee bank the plaintiffs 
admitted the correctness of the rule that a 
provision in a policy which suspends it 
while the premium is unpaid is valid ; and 
if a loss occurs while a premium is in 
arrears the company is not liable where 
no waiver or estoppel appears. But they 
contended that the company’s local agent 
agreed with the president of the bank that 
he would later bill it for the premium and 
that it would be paid by the bank upon 
receipt of this bill. 

But the correspondence between — the 
compiny and the bank showed that the 
company notified the bank that the pre- 
mium was in arrear; that its local agent 
had no authority to waive the conditions 
of the policy concerning the payment of 
the premium; and that it would protect the 
bank until a specified date. When the 
bank disregarded this written notice and 
relied upon its agreement with the agent, 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals held that 
it did so at its peril. Sea v. Continental 
of New York, 284 Ky. 412, 145 S. W. 2d 
52 

The bank could not plead waiver or 
estoppel by the agreement. 

The court pointed out that in this case 
the policy provided that its agents had no 
authority to waive the forfeiture of the 
policy, distinguishing it from cases where 
it has been held that agents can waive 
forfeitures of policies for failure to pay 
premiums. 


MAKING BEST OF SITUATION 

Minnesota agents are being urged by 
company representatives to capitalize on 
the sales possibilities created by the re- 
turned automobile premiums and_ re- 
duced charges on automobile renewal 
policies. The suggestion is being made 
that they talk to assureds about apply- 
ing their automobile insurance reductions 
on the purchase of accident insurance. 


has sold him the proper protection and 
whose services he now enjoys. 

“Certainly we are necessary in the 
American way of life. Our duty is to 
remove any question of this in the minds 
of the American people, so that any new 
economic system which may come along 
will have to recognize us as indispen- 
sable to it.” 

Fully recognizing that “changes are 
nature at work” and the necessity for 
adaptation, Mr. Grier concluded: “We 
definitely intend to continue to be an 
important cog in the wheels of any new 
plan for American progress that comes.” 
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Massachusetts Agents 
Sponsor Fire Courses 


WILL BE HELD | IN 25 TOWNS 
Five Weeks’ Discussion Course on AI- 
lied Fire Lines Will Be Given 
Early This Year 





A five-weeks’ discussion course on al- 
lied fire lines will be given for agents 
and agency employes in more than twen- 
ty-five communities in Massachusetts in 
the early months of this year. The 
course will be sponsored by local boards 
and other units of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents. Field- 
men who are members of the Bay State 
Club will serve as discussion leaders. 
They have finished recently a training 
course conducted by Robert M. Morri- 
son, Boston insurance attorney. 

The entire cost of the five weekly ses- 
sions will be between $2.50 and $3, de- 
pending on local conditions. A 25-cent 
discount will be allowed those who use 
last year’s ring binder for the lecture 
outline. Classes will be held in the late 
afternoon or early evening. The sub- 
jects covered will be: first night, “Ex- 
tended Coverage”; second, “Rents, Im- 
provements and Demolition” ; third, 
“Business Interruption” : fourth, “Profits, 
Extra Expense, Builders’ Risk, Sprinkler 
Leakage”: fifth, “Reporting Forms, Auto 
lire and Theft.” 

Fire Leaders for Each Group 

The discussion leaders will be assigned 
to the group meetings from a pool of 
forty-four who have completed the five- 
week training course. Each local group 
will have five different leaders, each 
conducting the session on the subject 
on which he is best qualified. 

Agents and agency employes in su- 
burban Boston desiring to take the 
course should make arrangements with 
Secretary Arthur H. Clark, Massachu- 
setts Association of Insurance Agents, 
89 Broad Street, Boston. Agents in 
communities where no course has yet 
been arranged should also get in touch 
with Mr. Clark to see if a course can 
be arranged there or should enroll in 
the nearest established course. 

Communities where courses are 
planned are as follows: Arlington, Bos- 
ton, Brockton, Fall River, Fitchburg, 
Framingham, Gardner, Gloucester, Great 

3arrington, Greenfield, Haverhill, Hol- 
ors Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, New Bed- 
ford, Newburyport, North Adams, North- 
ampton, Pittsfield, Quincy, Southbridge 
and Worcester. 

Discussion Leaders 

Members of the Bay State Club who 
will serve as discussion leaders are as 
follows: 

Kenneth F. Akers, National; George 
S. Alspach, North America; Martin F. 
Bardorf, Security; Edwin T. Campbell, 
Commercial Union; Martin C. Cherry, 
New Hampshire; Horace Darlington, 
Norwich Union; John A. Doneghue, 
National Liberty; J. Nye Duffy, Spring- 
field; Kenneth H. Erskine, Liverpool & 
London & Globe; Harold M. Estabrook, 
Fire Association. 

Lawrence Fessenden, National Lib- 
erty; Leroy G. Fitzherbert, Home; How- 
ard P. Forbes, North America; Joseph 
F. Gough, North America; Ralph G. 
Hinkley, American; Carl E. Hurst, Phoe- 
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nix-Connecticut; Carl A. P. Johnson, 
Travelers Fire; Homer W. Jones, Aetna 
Fire; William T. Jordan, Fidelity & 
Guaranty; T. Walter Keany, American; 
Raymond W. Kelsey, Hanover. 

Harry J. Landen, Springfield; George 
Lang, Atlas; Lynn P. Marsh, Home; 
Edward M. Miller, New Hampshire; 
George H. Mysall, Home; Stephen F. 
O’Connor, Jr., London Assurance; Fran- 
cis D. O’Hearn, Royal; Edmund S. Op- 
penheimer, Associated Agents & Brok- 
ers; George R. Pape, National Liberty; 
John L. Powers, Home. 

Clarence H. Senter, Phoenix-Con- 
necticut; Ralph P. Slamin, National Lib- 
erty: Carleton D. Smith, America Fore; 
Alfred H. Stafford, London Assurance; 
Clarence J. Stalliday, American; Wil- 
liam A. Sturgis, North British; George 
FE. Swan, Jr., Royal; David L. Vigue, 
Great American; Clifton B. Watkins, 
Great American; Vincent M. Wilson, 
Providence-Washington; and Lawrence 
J. Winston, Travelers Fire, 





Chairmen Massachusetts 


Agents’ Ass’n Committees 


Standing committees of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents have been appointed by Presi- 
dent Paul J. Woodcome of Fitchburg. 
Only a few changes in personnel from 
the past year’s committees “have been 
made. Committee chairmen are as fol- 
lows: 

Finance, Fred R. Smith, Haverhill; 
conference, Mr. Woodcome; member- 
ship, Harold D. Barnes, Pittsfield; leg- 
islative, Julius F. Haller, 3oston; rural 
agents, Harold FE. Crippen, North 
Adams; fire and accident prevention, 
Robert M. Kelley, Hyannis; publicity 
and education, Francis R. A. McGlynn, 
Worcester; business development office, 
C. Conrad Parker, Worcester, and quali- 
fication of agents, Forrest H. Thompson, 
Athol. 


BROKER’S LICENSE REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York has revoked the li- 
cense of Herbert Zarnikaur, 957 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn. Mr. Zarnikaur who was 
licensed as a broker under Section 119 
of the Insurance Law was charged with 
incompetency and untrustworthiness 
within the contemplation of the Insur- 
ance Law. 





STUDY COURSE IN ST. PAUL 

The Insurance Exchange of St. Paul 
and the St. Paul Association of Insur- 
ance Women will conduct a joint edu- 
cational course in fire and allied lines, 
beginning January 18. The course which 
will cover ten weeks will be that of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 
The committee in charge is composed of 
Leo Klein, Leroy Engberg and Armand 
Harris for the exchange and Ellamay 
Nebel and Elsie Burns for the women. 





FRED C. KINCAID DIES 
Fred C. Kincaid, insurance agent and 
prominent Mason, died in Springfield, 
Ill, December 23. Mr. Kincaid was 
agent for the Fidelity-Phenix, with of- 
fices in the Ferguson Building in Spring- 


‘field. He specialized in farm insurance 


and operated a large farm near Pawnee, 
Il. 





BARNHART IN AIR CORPS 

C. V. Barnhart, a claim adjuster of 
the Affiliated Kemper Group of Compan- 
ies in the St. Louis office, has reported 
as lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 
He was a member of the Missouri Bar 
Association and served as secretary of 
the St. Louis Insurance Claim Associa- 
tion. 





BROKER’S LICENSE REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the license of Walter 
G. Webster, 20 Linwood Road, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Mr. Webster, who was li- 
censed as a broker, was charged with in- 
competency and untrustworthiness with- 
in the contemplation of the Insurance 
Law. 
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Fire Prevention Week 
Awards Are Announced 


JERSEY CITY IN FIRST PLACE 
Cincinnati and Memphis Tied for Second 
Place in International Contest; 
Nearly 1,200 Entries Received 


Jersey City, N. . was awarded first 
place among towns and cities in the 
United States for activities during Fire 
Prevention Week in 1942. Tied for sec- 
ond place were Cincinnati and Memphis, 
and tied for third place were Atlanta, 
3oston and Fort Collins, Colo. 

The international committee of judges 
appointed to review the reports submit- 
ted to T. Alfred Fleming, director of 
conservation of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and chairman of the 
fire prevention and clean-up campaign 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, by towns and cities is- 
sued its report last week. The commit- 
tee was composed of the following: 
Cecil F. Shallcross, manager of the 
North British & Mercantile; Albert T. 
Bell, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the N.F.P.A.; John J. Mc- 
Carthy, assistant chief of the New York 
Fire Department; A. Leslie Ham, man- 
ager of the Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation of Montreal. 


1,172 Reports Received 

A total of 1,172 reports were received 
from towns and cities in the United 
States, Canada and Alaska. Over 470 of 
these were from Canada and 702 from 
the United States and Alaska. Honors 
for largest number of reports filed were 
as follows: Province of Quebec, 2/0; 
Indiana, 207 ; Province of Ontario, 144; 
Iowa, 117 ; Kansas, forty-three. ; 

Ouistanding in recognition for their 
efforts in planning the campaign and 
securing the reports of results are the 
following organizations: Indiana State 
Fire Prevention Association, Kansas 
State Fire Prevention Association and 
Iowa State Fire Prevention Association. 

Excellent leadership’ was given to the 
entire program by the following state 
and Provincial Fire Marshals: From the 
United States—Clem Smith, Fire Mar- 
shal of Indiana; John W. Strohm, Fire 
Marshal of Iowa. From Can: 1da—W. I; 
Scott, K.C., Fire Marshal of Ontario; 
Eugene Lavigne, Fire Commissioner of 
Quebec; F. X. Ahern, Deputy Fire 
Commissioner of Quebec; W. A. Walker, 
Fire Marshal of British Columbia ; Ralph 
R. Moore, Fire Marshal of Alberta, and 
H. E. Puttee, Fire Marshal of Manitoba. 

Fire chiefs and members of the dif- 
ferent departments, chambers of com- 
merce, junior chambers of commerce, fire 
prevention associations, insurance com- 
panies and their agents, civic and wom- 
en’s clubs, boy scouts, 4-H clubs, agri- 
cultural bureaus, and granges were re- 
sponsible for individual features in the 
program. 

Cities With Grades Over 90% 


The following cities, all having 90% 
and over, are given in the order of hats 
final grade, cities tied are arranged al- 
phabetically : 

First place: Jersey City. 

Second place, tied: Cincinnati and 
Memphis. 

Third place, tied: 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Fourth place, tied: Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Topeka, Wichita. 

Fifth place, tied: Camden, N. J.; 
Cleveland, Concord, N. H.; Lakewood, 

Los Angeles, Spokane. 

Sixth place, tied: Anderson, Ind.; 
Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Prescott, Ariz.; Providence. 

Seventh place, tied: Chicago, Gary, 
Ind.; Newton, Kan.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Cities having a special merit grade of 
80 and 89% appear in the order of their 
standing: 

Roanoke, Va.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Val- 
ley City, N. D.; Burlington, lowa; El 
Paso, Texas; Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Pittsburgh, Kan.; Minneapolis; St. 
Louis: Watertown, N. Y.; Corpus Chris- 





Atlanta, Boston, 














Three-Point Program for Agents 
In Fire Prevention Work Suggested 


In a special article last week in the 
American Agency Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
Harold N. Mann, Tacoma, Wash., chair- 
man of the N. A. I. A. fire prevention 
committee, proposes a three-point pro- 
gram whereby the local agent can per- 
form his assignment as “a living factor 
in our struggle to achieve victory.” 

Mr. Mann’s article inaugurated the 
first of a series of messazes from Na- 
tional Association committee chairmen 
to be published in the Bulletin, each 
of whom will outline his committee’s 
aims and the procedure recommended 
to attain them. 

“First,” Mr. Mann declared, “we must 
supply the man-power necessary to keep 
a constant vigil over all plants and all 
other risks that we insure. We must study 
each in the light of the hazards which 
exist, and when once determined we 
must make strenuous recommendations 
toward the end that corrective measures 
will be applied. Improvement of plant 
conditions is no longer a matter of rate 
reductions. It has become a phase of 
national self-preservation. 

“Secondly, the laws of our communi- 
ties must be revamped to bring them 
into modern efficacy. This may best be 
accomplished by the adoption on the 
part of our cities and towns of the 


suggested fire prevention ordinance pre- 
pared by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
In this code, approved by fire depart- 
ments, insurance commissioners, and 
adopted by more than thirty-one cities 
within the past fifteen months, there 
are incorporated the latest developments 
and the most modern methods toward 
the making of any municipality as rea- 
sonably safe from fire losses as can pos- 
sibly be accomplished. 

“Thirdly, public opinion must be fur- 
ther won to the side of fire prevention. 
Extensive publicity must be carried on 
through the press, schools, civic organ- 
izations and other groups to the extent 
that they will become active participants 
in the fight against fire and will support 
militantly all efforts designed to elimi- 
nate this danger to our country.” 

The over-all objective of the fire pre- 
vention committee, as expressed by its 
chairman, is “to continue the work which 
it has been carrying on for many years: 
that of joining with other organizations 
such as the National Board, National 
Fire Protection Association, Fire Waste 
Council of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and others to help safe- 
gaurd lives and property of the people 
of America from loss by fire.” 


Fire Insurance Experience in 1942 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing materials with which to rebuild and 
restock damaged business properties, 
was in greater demand in large amounts. 
Riot and civil commotion, and malicious 
mischief and vandalism insurance were 
purchased more freely as assureds 
sought to protect themselves against 
potential “war” risks. 

As reported last week inland marine 
insurance was another line which ce 
veloped an increased volume of premium 
income. The sharpest upturn of all 
came in the ocean marine field wher 
war risk premiums expanded greatly in 
the first six months following our en 
trance into the war. As the Govern 
ment, through the insurance division of 
the War Shipping Administration, later 
took over a large share of the cargo 
insurance and about all the hull cover 
age, the fields for straight marine and 
war risk marine insurance became lim 
ited in scope but due to prevailing high 
rates for cargo war risk marine insur- 
ance there is still a sizable amount of 
premiums being underwritten by the 
private companies. 

With elimination of manufacturing of 
new automobiles the amount of automo 
bile insurance being written is gradually 
declining on an overall basis. Those 
companies which specialized in finance 
business, involving for the most part 
new cars, have suffered large reductions 
in premiums but the companies writing 
privately owned pleasure cars and trucks 
are reporting only small decreases in 
income. In 1943 the reductions in auto- 
mobile rates and wearing out of hun- 
dreds of thousands of old tires, plus 
stricter rationing of gasoline, will prob- 
ably have an adverse effect upon auto- 


Texas; Amarillo, Texas; Logansport, 
Ind.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Chattanooga; 
Corning, N. Y.; Athens, Tenn.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Also Rochester, N. Y.;, Boise, Idaho; 
San Antonio, Texas; Wausau, Wis.; Du- 
luth, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; North Platte, Neb.; Bellingham, 
Wash.; Baltimore; South Bend, Ind.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Kansas City; Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Indianapolis; Portland, 
Me.; Muskegon, Mich.; Linden, N. J.; 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Aberdeen, Md.; 
Madison, Wis.; Manitowoc, Wis. 


mobile premium income. Gasoline ra- 
tioning, on the other hand, can be of 
some advantage to insurers, as it will 
tend to lengthen the life of tires still 
in good condition and keep the cars on 
which they are used on the road for a 
longer period. 
Loss Ratios Somewhat Higher 

From the loss experience standpoint 
1942 was generally favorable. It was 
freely predicted on the basis of what 
happened during the first World War, 
that fire losses would mount rapidly as 
a result of various causes. These in- 
cluded larger amounts at risk, less at- 
tention to removal of hazards due to 
necessity for haste in war production 
plants, storage of raw and finished prod 
ucts in poor grade warehouses, ete. 
These conditions were ever present and 
some large fires did occur in 1942 but 
he total fire loss figure was below the 
corresponding period of 1941 to Decem- 
ber 1, that being the date for the latest 
available loss reports. The failure of a 
large volume of losses to occur is attrib- 
utable principally to the energetic na- 
tionwide fire prevention efforts carried 
on throughout the year. 

With fire losses remaining below the 
expected level use and occupancy ex- 
perience has not been out of line as a 
whole. Extended coverage claims are 
reported to have increased somewhat but 
not to any alarming extent. The much 
feared wave of sabotage did not break 
out in industrial plants, due to intelli- 
gent and constant supervision of per- 
sonnel and guarding of plants. As a 
result riot and vandalism underwriting 
will probably again show a low loss ratio. 

In the automobile field the loss ratio 
rose rather sharply early in the war 
when there was a brief epidemic of car 
and tire stealing. Strict measures to 
punish such thieves and restricted mar- 
kets for the sale of stolen automobiles 
and tires soon cut such losses. Col- 
lisions increased in areas where great 
numbers of cars converge on industrial 
plants and repair costs for such claims 
rose last year. This unfavorable factor 
was offset to a considerable degree by 
the reduction in traffic on highways 
generally. However, it would not be 
surprising if the automobile insurance 
loss ratio was higher than in 1941. 

Ocean marine losses were very heavy 
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War Service Honor Roll of 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 





Royal-Liverpool Groups war service 


“honor roll” tablet was unveiled with 
impressive ceremonies in the Royal 
Building, 150 William Street, New York 
City, last week. The names of 536 em- 
ployes from all divisions appear on this 
tablet which is five feet wide and ten 
and a half feet high. 
the employes in service are three 
WAACS and three WAVES. Repro- 
duced in sterling oxidized silver, on a 
dark mahogany mount, this military 
“honor roll” is from the original de- 
sign by Rene Chambellan, one of the 
best known American sculptors. 


Included among 


White Atlanta Secretary 


For National Union Fire 
The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has appointed J. Hunter White as resi- 
dent secretary at Atlanta, Ga. He will 
also act in the same capacity for the 
Birmingham Fire of Pennsylvania, with 
ac ma in the Trust Co. of Georgia 
Building. Mr. White is well known 
throughout that territory and succeeds 
George B. Leonard, now serving as a 
captain in the Army. 


NATIONAL UNION CALENDAR 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has issued another in its interesting and 
attractive series of calendars portraying 
the historical development of fire fight- 
ing apparatus in the United States. The 
large print on the 1943 calendar, which 
was created by Hollrock from authentic 
rare old prints and engravings, shows 
\tlantic hose carriage No. 1 of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., being hauled along the water- 
front toward a fire in about the year 
1855. The elaborate hand-drawn hose 
cart is handled by eight men. 


last year, due to submarine sinkings and 
attacks by planes on convoys. The loss 
experience on 1942 premiums alone will 
be high, far in excess of 100% for most 
companies. However, the picture is not 
as dark as it seems, because marine un- 
derwriters were able to build up a large 
surplus from their war risk underwrit- 
ings of 1939, 1940 and 1941. Taking the 
war experience as a whole marine losses 
are only a few million dollars in excess 
of premiums collected. Today the un- 
derwriting situation is said to be rather 
well under control. 

In the investment field fire-marine in- 
surers have fared not unfavorably. Most 
securities had higher valuations on De- 
cember 31, 1942, than the year before. 
Income from dividends and interest was 
maintained at close to 1941 levels. At 
the start of last year nearly all compa- 
nies reported large surplus accounts 
which were more than adequate to meet 
requirements for setting up larger un- 
earned premium reserves. 












Magrath Mens Need of. 
Long Range Planning 


ADVOCATES GUARANTEE FUNDS 





Deplores Company Isolationism; Pleads 





For Fundamental Reforms Not Sub- 
ordinated to Competition 
Declaring that company isolationism 


is almost as much as a mistake today 
as national isolationism, Joseph J. Ma- 
grath, Chubb & Son, publishes a strong 
plea for consideration of fundamental 
reforms in the insurance business, in 
his article published in the annual in- 
surance number of the Journal of Com- 





MAGRATH 
York, 


JOSEPH J. 


merce of New issued December 
2g 


Mr. Magrath 
ereat strides made 


takes the position that 
in the business have 
been largely the result of accidents of 
competition, the encouragement of en- 
lightened supervision and the somewhat 
irrgular planning of individuals and 
groups. He says associations have con- 
tributed to progress largely in the solu- 
tion of current progress and seldom in 
the planning and execution of long range 
programs, 

He says that the business has become 
complex to the point where it fears 
change lest it lead to further complexi- 
and that methods which should be 
reviewed regularly are continued after 
they have outlived their usefulness for 
lack of regular planning. 

Concentrate on Competition 

“Unless we are prodded by _ public 
officials,” he said, “we are disposed to 
concentrate on competitive and produc- 
tion problems, thinking and doing little 
about fundamental reforms that need 
consideration.” 

Pointing out that companies writing 
life insurance, workmen’s compensation 
and statutory automobile insurance in 
certain states are required by law to 
maintain guarantee funds out of which 
would be assumed the policy obligations 
of any defaulting company, Mr. Magrath 
continued: 

“Executives conscious of the spirit of 
the present and the apparent trend of 
the future should be planning to volun- 
tarily adopt a program of guarantee 
funds for all classes of business in all 
territories.” 

In regard to multiple line licensing of 
companies, Mr. Magrath says 

Multiple Line Licensing 

“The only reasons why multiple line 
licensing of companies is not now mov- 
ing forward to realization are the ones 
that rise from fear of increased com- 
petition and upset of acquisition cost 
controls. These are sound, practical rea- 
sons but they are nevertheless capable 
of correction. A possible program for 
change to multiple lines might consist in 
a provision for merger of a casualty and 
surety company with a fire and marine 
company to create a multiple line com- 


ties 
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This would minimize the multi- 

plication of agency appointments. 
“After a period of years new multiple 

line licenses might be made available on 


pany. 


increased capital standards. The talent 
that is now expended on explaining why 
the industry does not want multiple lines 
is capable of designing a program for 
multiple lines.” 

Mr. Magrath says that the trend of 
reduction in hazards and consequent re- 
duction in rates makes the development 
of additional broad forms timely as a 
means of avoiding the lessening of pre- 
mium income. Water damage, smudge, 
termite and vandalism insurance are 
potential sources of business, he says, 
and flood insurance could stand some 
study as a possible freely written cover- 
age where adequate flood control exist. 

All Risk Policies 

“So-called all risk policies should be 
planned for increasingly larger sections 
of the insurance business and their cus- 
tomers,” he continues. “Great credit is 
due the inland marine underwriters for 
energetically developing all risk covers 
that are enthusiastically received by the 
public and producers and are profitable 
to the underwriters.” 

Mr. Magrath also praised the progres- 
sive spirit that pervades the policy 
draftsmen of liability covers and_ said 
they appear to be planning for further 
progress. He suggests that the fire and 
casualty underwriters of property risks 
plan for “integrated multiple risk poli- 
cies and all risk policies wherever study 
shows one or the other to be suitable.” 

He says that premium rates like policy 
forms are badly in need of moderniza- 
tion, and while there can be no perma- 
nent rate making plan, when some 
classes of business go along with no 
program for modification of rates ac- 
cording to experience, periodic clashes 
with public officials result. “Fire insur- 
ance had a generalized plan of profit 
approved for it by supervising officials 
many years ago but has never imple- 
mented the plan into action except de- 
fensively,” he said. 

Corrects Excessive Rates 

“Competition is generally a pretty 
quick corrective of excessive rates ex- 
cept where state rating laws or strong- 
ly supported rating organizations inter- 
fere. In such latter cases the correction 
has a tendency toward the unsound prac- 
tice of buying business at excessive com- 
missions. 


“The unpopularity of commission 
scales in Government circles and the 
adoption of reduced commission pro- 
grams on Government business reflect 


a prevalent opinion among buyers that 
premium rates loaded for full commis- 
sion rates on big premium business are 
not justified. The longer the program 
for graded commissions by size of pre- 
mium is delaved in adoption the more 
business is diverted into non-commis- 
sion paying channels. Graded commis- 
sion and management expense by size 
of premium are in serious need of vigor- 
ous planning and energetic action. 

“As we plan and perform and show 
a capacity to respect the rights of the 
public we serve, so shall we earn the 
respect and help we need to preserve 
our enterprise as free and private in 
the economy of the future.” 





Missouri Ouster Hearings 
To Be Resumed January 4 


Attorney General McKittrick of Mis- 
souri will resume hearings in his ouster 
suit against fire companies at the Palmer 
House in Chicago next Monday, Jan- 
uary 4. It is expected that he will cross- 
examine witnesses who already have tes- 
tified. 


NORTH AMERICA HONOR ROLL 
Dodd Bryan, general manager of the 
Philadelphia metropolitan office of the 
North America Companies, has issued 
an “honor roll,” with names, addresses 
and pictures of the forty-one men from 
the department who are now in _ the 
armed services. President John A. Die- 
mand of the companies publishes in the 
folder a greeting to all of the North 
America men in service. 





Henry R. Gall Winner In 


Time Magazine Contest 

Henry R. Gall, president of the Brear- 
ley Service Organization, advertising and 
public relations firm of New York City, 
was one of the four winners of a $1,000 
War Bond in a contest conducted recent- 
ly among advertising men of the United 
States and Canada by Time Magazine 
to determine the relative pulling power 


of eight circulation promotion letters. 
Only four of thousands of advertising 
managers, agency men and others en- 
gaged in advertising in this country and 


Canada, correctly judged the letters, 
= in the United States and one in 
Canada. 


The Brearley Service Organization is 
widely known among insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Gall’s former associate and 
founder of the organization, the late 
Harry Chase Brearley, was former ex- 
ecutive director of the committee on 
public relations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters of New York City. 

The Brearley Service Organization was 
also the producers of various books on 
insurance, among them “The Greatest 
Family in the World,” a popular eco- 
nomic study of the institution of life 
insurance, which was one of a series of 
similar publications which were issued 
under the sponsorship of Bank of the 
Manhattan Company of New York. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 13) 


($3,750, cost price) in the popular E 
bonds. 

And many of those people naturally 
want to keep on savings, not only for 
today’s need but also to help the Gov- 
ernment in its effort to check risint 
prices and to provide “after the war” 
security for themselves. 

Whether you have purchased the 
limit of E bonds or not, you may want 
to consider the other two war bonds 
that are available to you, Series F and 





Series G. Both are fully described in 
the enclosed folder. 
Please don’t misunderstand. The 


Treasury Department is not suggest- 
ing any change whatever in the na- 
tion-wide 10% Pay Roll Savings Plan. 
That we must all participate in, to 
the full extent of our ability, if we 
are to be successful in our war effort. 

The purpose of this letter is simply 
to tell those of you who are in the 
category of “larger” investors about 
the many attractive features of Series 
F and Series G war bonds. 

You may buy through your local 
bank, or direct from your Federal Re- 
serve Bank or branch, or by mail from 
the Treasurer of the United States. 

* ok * 


Insurance Classes at University of 
Illinois and Albany Law School 


Enrollment in the College of Com- 
merce, University of Illinois, during the 
current semester is 9% below that of the 
corresponding semester last year. The 
registration in insurance courses offered 


in the college is 22% below that of a 
year ago. 
At Union University, Albany Lav 


School, Registrar Andrew W. Clements 
informs me that the elass where insur- 
ance lectures are given is being con- 
ducted the same as usual. Under the 
accelerated war time program of three 
terms a year the course comes up more 
frequently than before. 





ST. PAUL WAR ATLAS 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine Group 
has had prepared for its agents an ex- 
cellent sixteen page Rand McNally war 
atlas. Maps include those of Europe, 
southern Asia and Near East. Africa, 
Australia, the world, the Far East, Ja- 
pan, north Pacific Ocean, North America 
and South America. A special feature 
of every map is the giving of air lines 
distances between cities and districts 
which are featured daily in the war news. 





WINNIPEG INSTITUTE COURSES 








Affiliate of Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica Presents Course in Principles 
and Suretyship 

According to a statment issued by 
G. E. Budden, secretary, the Insurance 
Institute of Winnipeg has decided to 
carry on during 1943 as usual, despite 
the war. The institute will present lec- 
tures in the general principles and cas- 
ualty courses. 

The Winnipeg institute is affiliated 
with the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., and obtains the courses of study 
from that body. This year the institute 
is again presenting the course in gen- 
eral principles of insurance and surety- 
ship. This is a new course developed by 
the institute as a common first year study 
for both the fire and the casualty 
branches. 

Some of the lectures planned for the 
new year include the following: Jan- 
uary 4, Carriers, by R. P. Simpson, Sun 
Insurance Office; January 18, The In- 
surance Mechanism, by R. S. Hickson, 
Prudential Assurance; February 1, 
Rates, by R. L. Smith, Western Canada 
Insurance Underwriters’ Association; 
February 8, Underwriting and Reinsur- 
ance, by R. F. Swaime, Norwich Union; 
February 15, Losses, by J. H. Sinclair, 
Canadian General Insurance Co.; Feb- 
ruary 22, es Structure and Re- 
serves, by F. W. Bamford, Grain Insur- 
ance & Guarantee; March 1, Insurance 
and Surety Organizations, by E. J. Don 
Rowland, of the Phoenix Assurance; 
March 8, Supervision, by Herbert Hun- 
ter, Superintendent of Insurance for 
the province of Manitoba. 

Institute officers for 1943 include: 
Honorary president, D. Bruce Murray, 
Pool Insurance; president, Hugh P 
Ham, British America; vice-president, 
N. C. Woodcock, Caledonian; secretary, 
G. E. Budden, Western Canada Insur- 
ance Underwriters’ Association; treas- 
urer, C. R. Francis, Canadian Fire. 
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ciation; H. J. Loman, dean, American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, .Inc.; Arthur _J. Huneke, As- 
sistant U. S. manager, Eagle Star, dis- 
cussing inland marine; 

Also, T. Alfred Fleming, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, on con- 
servation; David A. North, president, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents; William J. Graham, vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
discussing Group insurance; Holgar J. 
Johnson, president Institute of Life In- 
surance; Arthur C. Goerlich, educational! 
director, Insurance Society of New 
York; David McCahan, dean, American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

Mutual insurance was handled by 
James S. Kemper, president, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, Chicago; Philip 
L. Baldwin, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents; and L. A. Fitzgerald, bureau 
of information, American Mutual Alli- 
ance. Mr. Kemper said that mutual 
workmen’s compensation insurance pre- 
miums will exceed $100,000,000 and rep- 
resent a 40% increase over 1941. He 
thinks automobile insurance premiums 
for the year will run about $125,000,000. 





William Streets President 
Of Albany Field Club 


The Albany Field Club of Albany, N. 
Y., elected William Streets of the Phoe- 
nix Assurance president at its thirtieth 
annual meeting Decemger 19. Other of- 
ficers elected were vice-president, R. O. 
Reid, North British & Mercantile; treas- 
urer, W. Haight, Great American, 
and secretary, R. L. McNitt, Home of 
New York. 
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Ham Writes Article on 
Inequity of Taxation 


DISCUSSES CO-OP SITUATION 
C. U. A. Montreal Manager Weighs In- 


surance Taxation and Immunity 
of Cooperatives 








Some pertinent facts about the “in- 
equity of the incidence of taxation upon 
competitors in many fieldS of economic 
enterprise,” with particular relation to 
the insurance business, are stressed by 
A. Leslie Ham, Montreal manager of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association, in 
the current issue of Board Advocate, a 
pamphlet issued by the C.U.A. in the 
form of a monthly talk to inspectors and 
agents of board companies. 

“One of the more important factors in 
determining the ability of any commer- 
cial enterprise to exist in competition,” 
Mr. Ham states, “is the factor of ‘cost 
of operation.’ Today, one of the more 
important factors in the ‘cost of opera- 
tion’ is the cost of taxation. 

Saying that in the matter of the level 
of taxation private enterprise is seri- 
ously jeopardized in its fight for exist- 
ence with cooperative competition, Mr. 
Ham continues: 


Conflicting Philosophies 

“Difference in treatment cannot be 
justified on the basis of mere difference 
in profession of faith. There are these 
two conflicting philosophies on how busi- 
ness should be conducted. There are 
those that support the theory of coop- 
erative effort and those who support 
that of private enterprise. The state 
may best be served by the ultimate sur- 
vival of either or both theories and prac- 
tices, but which practice is the better 
for the state can only be, in fact, de- 
termined if they are permitted to com- 
pete on an equal basis. To nurture the 
one theory and penalize the other will 
not establish which practice in fact, in 
the interest of the state, survive. 

“If it is true that cooperatives as 
such in the insurance business, in the 
grain business, in the production or dis- 
tribution of goods make no profit, then 
their members must make a _ profit 
through the operation of the coopera- 
tives or a country makes no gain at all 
through their efforts. To that extent, 
then, the country must progress solely 
on the profits of private enterprise or 
grow fat on the dissipation of its own 
capital. This latter proposition, of 
course, in itself is an absurdity leaving 
us faced with one of two alternatives, 
either 

(a) cooperatives as such do make a 
profit; or 

(b) the members of cooperatives make 
a profit through patronizing a coopera- 
tive, in which event such profit is not 
now answerable to a tax levy. 

Governmental Subsidy 

“Can it be suggested that the growth 
of the cooperative movement is due to 
more efficient management. I am pre- 
pared to suggest, in the insurance busi- 
ness, its progress has been due to what 
amounts to governmental subsidy, ef- 
fected through an amelioration of taxes. 

“In Canada, the Minister of Finance 
has considered the matter and the recent 
budget provides some amelioration of 
the inequities under which we labor by 
increasing the premium tax from 2 to 3% 
on mutual insurers (i.e., other than fac- 
tory mutuals and reciprocals which have 
always paid 4%). It is appreciated, I 
believe, that does not by any means 
rectify the serious situation created by 
the high level of taxation now imposed 
on private enterprise, and the whole 
problem is still being considered. The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, at its 
recent annual meeting, passed a resolu- 
tion reading in part as follows: 

“It (the Canadian Chamber of Com 
merce) believes that present needs re- 
quire that all enterprises, private, part- 
nership, cooperative and corporate, shall 
bear an equitable share of taxation and 
the government is urged to initiate the 
necessary steps to this end.” 


Unity Fire Increases 
Surplus by $578,000 


Since October 13, the date on which 
the Unity Fire was licensed to do busi- 
ness, an additional amount of $578,000, 
consisting of cash and securities, has 
been paid into the company’s surplus 
account. John A. Heinze, president of 
the company, reports that by December 
31 the company would show a capital 
of $250,000 and a surplus of over $800,000. 

Out of cash received in its surplus ac- 


count recently the company has _ pur- 
chased $150,000 of the new Victory Fund 
134% bonds. The company has com- 
menced writing business and. expects to 
show a modest volume of premiums writ- 
ten: for 1942. 





Sprinkler Leakage Losses 


Heavy in Eastern States 

The unexpected sub-zero weather 
which struck Eastern states last week 
resulted in many sprinkler leakage 


claims. More than 500 locations in the 
general New York City area alone were 
affected with heavy damage resulting 
in places where heating facilities were 
far from adequate in protecting sprink- 
ler systems. Assureds are warned that 
a temperature of 40 degrees F. should 


be maintained during Winter months. 
Inspections in some cases revealed el- 
bows and piping in poor condition. The 
fire department in Boston, too, re- 
sponded to many calls for frozen sprink- 
ler systems. 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. + Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. - Incorporated 1910 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. + Incorporated 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - Incorporated 1832 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. + Incorporated 1914 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 
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SAMUEL McROBERTS. .. .New York City 
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HOWARD C. SMITH..... New York City 


Estate Trustee 


MAURICE J. SULLIVAN. . New York City 


President, American Can Company 
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President, The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


GARRARD B. WINSTON. New York City 
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Draft Fire-Panic Bill 
For City of New York 

SANCTIONED BY LaGUARDIA 

Boston Disaster Senglans Move to In- 
crease Safeguards For Places of 


Public Assembly 


gainst fire and 


New York 


reased safes oniandis a 


places of assembly in 


City are promised in a measure approved 
by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia to be 
introduced in City Council January 6. 

vas drafted as a result of the disas- 
trous Cocoanut Grove fire in Boston, No- 

ember 28. 

The Mavor states that the existing 
laws governing places of assembly in 
New York are probably the best in the 
United States and enforcement is very 
good, but after a lapse of years new 
conditions are created and the laws must 
e amended to meet them. In addition 

tructural conditions, he says, the 
habits and customs of people change and 
all factors must be taken into consid- 
eration in providing safety and protec- 

n -— s f¢ 

The committee which drafted the pro- 
posed measure is composed of Police 
Conmissioner Lewis J]. Valentine; Fire 
Commissioner Patrick Walsh; William 
Wilson, Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, and Patrick Quilty, Commis- 

ner of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity. 

Foliowing are the principal provisions 
f the bill: 


Defines Places of Assembly 


1. “Places of assembly” under the 


present law includes any place which has 
a capacity of, or 
modate, 2 


is designed to accom- 
250. persons and is “used for ed- 
recreational or amusement 
Under the new bill a place 
would be any building or 
building or premises, ex- 





ot assembly 
portion of a 


cluding private homes, in which fifty or 
more persons assemble for any reason 
whatsoever. This would increase the 


number of places subject to supervision. 


2. Exit signs in places of assembly 
shall be in letters eight inches high, vis- 
ible at a distance of seventy-five feet 
and illuminated by a 25-watt red light. 
Directional signs also shall be illumi- 
nated. 

3. An independent electrical circuit 
shall be installed for illuminated exit 
and directional signs. The purpose of 


this is to insure as far as possible that 
if fire puts the main circuit out of com- 


mission and plunges a place of assem- 
bly into darkness, the exit and direc- 
tional signs will still be visible. 


Eliminates Revolving Doors 


t. Revolving doors shall be eliminated 


if they are part of the required means 
of egress in a place of assembly. The 
meaning of this provision was_ inter- 
preted thus: Every building has a cer- 


tain minunum number of exits required 


by law. In some instances, evidently, 


some or all of these exits are revolving 
doors. The new bill prohibits this and 
provides that buildings may have re- 
volving doors only when they are in 
addition to the required minimum num- 
ber of other doors. If, for example, 
a building has ten exits, as required, 
and five are revolvine doors, the latter, 
under the bill, would have to be replaced 
by another type of door. If, on the 


om r hand, it had ten regular doors and 

additional number of revolving doors, 
the revolving doors would not have to 
be eliminated. 

5. Dressing rooms must be equipped 
with sprinkler apparatus and provided 
with adequate means of egress. 

6. Combustible drapes or decorations 
and all other combustible material shall 
be prohibited in places of assembly. This 
does not apply, however, to apartment 
buildings, guest rooms in hotels, offices, 
museums, synagogues or churches. 

Would Regulate Exits 

7. \xits in places of assembly shall 

” so situated that a person will not 





to go more than seventy-five feet 
to reach one of them. 

8. Illumination must be good enough 
to permit reading of a newspaper in any 
portion of the premises and must be 
maintained during all periods of occu 
pancy. 

9, Occupancy shall be 
specific number of persons, as 


have 


limited to a 
de ter- 


mined by the Department of Housing 
and Buildings on the basis of area and 
the number of seats, aisles and exits. 
Signs, 20 by 24 inches, shall be posted 
on the premises stating the legal ca- 
pacity. 


10. Openings from kitchens shall be 
protected by doors or other devices. 


The bill further provides that the De- 
partment of ieiea and Buildings may 
issue licenses only after approval of the 
Fire and Police Departments ae the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity. It would give the Police 
Department supervision over hotels or 
other places in which more than one 
room is used and would rescind the pro- 
vision requiring a hotel to obtain only 


one license. 

Cabaret rooms in hotels would be sep 
arately inspected and licensed and police 
would be given supervision over all 
public dances and halls. It would be 
necessary for a person or organization 


giving a dance to obtain a police permit 
before renting a hall. 
Six months would be allowed for mak- 


installations to comply 


ing necessary 
with the requirement for illuminated 
exit signs and sprinkler apparatus in 


dressing rooms, but a thirty-day limit is 
set for compliance with all other regu 
lations of the proposed measure. 
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derwriters was the elimination of the 
$40,000 life insurance proceeds exemp- 
tion from the estate tax. It was a result 
the Treasury had sought for some time. 
Instead, it proposed, and Congress 
passed, an exemption of $60,000 of gen- 
eral property to replace the old exemp- 
tions of $40,000 general property and 
$40,000 of life insurance. The _ issue, 
however, is not permanently settled, for 
a counterplan of exempting certain life 
insurance proceeds from the estate tax 
is in the development stages and will be 
ready for presentation in the 1943 Rev- 
enue bill. 
Pension Trusts 

Perhaps the greatest amount of study 
by the Tax Committees of Congress was 
given to the amendment to Section 165 
of the Revenue Act, relating to pension 
trusts and profit-sharing plans. The 
Treasury’s original proposals were very 
restrictive, and for a while it looked 
serious for the future of pension trusts. 
A thorough study of the subject, how- 
ever, under the direction of a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Committee 
resulted in a reasonable and workable 
revision of the law. The changes adopted 
cannot be set out in detail, but in pass- 
ing it may be said that the amended 
law will encourage the establishment of 
pension plans by any employer who 
wants an honest retirement system for 
his employes and not a plan essentially 
for tax avoidance. The regulations soon 
to be issued are expected to clarify the 
conditions under which fair and reason- 


ably workable retirement plans may 
qualify, and employers be allowed tax 
credits or deductions. 
Victory Tax 
In the adoption of the Victory tax, 


Congress for the first time has approved 
a deduction or credit on account of life 
insurance premiums paid by an_ indi- 
vidual policyholder in the determination 
of his tax. In addition to life insurance 


premiums, deductions may be taken for 
Government bond purchases and debt 
payments. The credit on account of any 


or all of the above items for a married 
man is 40% of the amount of the Vic- 
tory tax with a maximum credit of 
$1,000, and for a single man 25% of the 
tax and a maximum credit of $500. 

The extent to which life insurance 








premiums will be deducted under the 
Victory tax remains to be seen, but now 
that Congress has recognized the prin- 
such deduction, opportunity will 
be afforded in future revenue revisions 
to enlarge upon the credit for life in- 
surance premiums. Without doubt, an 
attempt of this kind will be made this 
winter, when Congress takes up the next 
tax bill. 


ciple ot 


Social Security Act 
Introduction in Congress of Adminis- 
tration proposals calling for broad ex- 
pansion of the Social Security Act has 


been delayed because the committees 
having jurisdiction of such legislation 
have been occupied almost continuously 
with tax revision. 

The recommendations of the Social 
Security Board have been ready for 
some time. They include proposals to 
broaden the coverage under the exist- 


ing law so as to include agricultural 
labor, domestic servants and certain pro- 
workers, to increase the pay 
the Old Age and Survi- 
and to correspondingly 
workers retir- 


fessional 
roll taxes for 
vors’ Insurance, 
increase the benefits to 


ing thereunder. Also included are the 
Board’s plan to provide health and dis- 
ability coverage and to federalize state 


compensation systems. 
Social Security program 
a meas- 


unemployment 
While the 


was not introduced 1 In Congre Ss, 


ure resembling it was introduced last 
fall by Representative Eliot of Massa- 
chusetts, a former general counsel of 
the board. The Eliot bill was spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 
Labor. It made no progress in Con- 
gress and died at adjournment. 

\ rather significant action by Con- 
gress was its approval of the Vanden- 
berg amendment freezing the pay roll 
taxes for the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance for the year 1943 at 1%. The 


would have risen to 2%. 
Security Board’s recom- 
introduced this winter, 
whether the committees 
ent time in which to 
take them up. Moreover, it is believed 
a majority of the Congress is opposed 
substantial the law 
duration of the 


rate otherwise 
If the Social 
mendations are 
it is doubtful 
will have suffici 


revision of 
war. 


to any 
for the 


Canadian Tax 


(Continued from Page 3) 
loan taken during the taxation year must 
be deducted from the premium. 

(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 
ternal insurance.) 

15. Question: If a bonus addition is 
surrendered and the proceeds applied 
against an outstanding loan, should such 
amount be deducted from the premium ? 

Answer: Yes. 

(Not applicable 
ternal insurance.) 

16. Question: If 


to industrial and fra- 


a cash surrender val- 


ue is not taken in cash but applied un- 
der a settlement option, should it be 
considered as received by the taxpayer 


in the year in which it is so applied? 
Answer: Yes , and it correspondingly 
reduces the claim for offset. 
(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 


ternal insurance.) 

Question: Where a policy lapses 
or matures later in the same taxation 
vear in which all or part of a premium 
has been paid (whether directly or by 


deduction from poiley proceeds), may the 
amount of premium so paid be claimed 
as an offset ? 

Yes. 
Assignments, Etc. 

18. Question: If a policy is assigned, 
may the taxpayer offset the premiums ? 

Answer: Yes, if the premiums are 
paid by the taxpayer and not by the as- 
signee. Dividends, policy loans and cash 
surrender values, received within the tax- 
ation year, must be deducted from the 
premium to be claimed as an offset ir- 
f whether they were received 
by the taxpayer or the assignee. 

19. Question: If the life insured un- 
der a policy in force prior to June 23, 


Answer: 


respective of 
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1942, is changed to the taxpayer, may 
the premium be claimed as an offset ? 

Answer: The resulting policy is in 
the same position as a policy issued on 
or after June 23, 1942. 

Dividends 

20. Question: When bonus additions 
or accumulated dividends on deposit are 
applied to convert a policy to paid-up 
insurance, are they to be deducted from 
a current year’s premium ? 

Answer: Yes. 

(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 
ternal insurance.) 

21. Question: If a policyholder whose 
dividends have previously been paid in 
cash or used to reduce premiums now 
elects that subsequent dividends be ac- 
cumulated or applied to purchase bonus 
additions, should such dividends be de- 
ducted from the premium? 

Answer: No. 

(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 
ternal insurance.) 

Age of Insured 


22. Question: Where the insured’s age 
has been incorrectly stated and the pre- 
mium changed, what adjustments should 
be made? 


Answer: If the age has been over- 
stated and a refund or allowance is made 
to the policyholder, the premium to be 
offset must be reduced by the amount 
of such refund. If the age has been 
understated on a policy in force prior to 
June 23, 1942, the amount of the annual 
premium at the increased rate may be 
claimed as an offset, subject, of course, 
to the deduction of dividends, policy 
loans and cash surrender values. If the 
age has been understated on an eligible 
new policy coming into force on or after 
June 23, 1942, the rules for new policies 
will continue to apply to the increased 
premium, except that if the change in 
age is made after the first policy year 
the 50% rule need not be applied to the 
increase in premium. 

23. Question: Where the policyhold- 
er’s age has been “rated up” because of 
some impairment, should his true age or 
his “rated” age be used in determining 
whether a policy issued on or after 
June 23, 1942, is eligible? 

Answer: His true age. 

Miscellaneous 

24. Question: If a loan made against 
a policy in any taxation year exceeds 
the yearly premium on that policy, must 
the excess be deducted from future 
years’ premiums ? 

Answer: No. 

(Not applicable to industrial and fra- 
ternal insurance.) 

25. Question: May premiums paid be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and June 22, 1942, 
inclusive, on ‘single premium policies be 
offset ? 

Answer: Yes. However, premiums 
paid on single premium life insurance 
policies before or subsequent to that 
period, and premiums paid at any time 
on single premium annuities may not be 
offset. 

26. Question: If a group life insur- 
ance certificate is converted to an indi- 
vidual insurance policy, may the pre- 
mium still be offset ? 

Answer: The rules 
version of term insurance in 
missioner’s Memorandum of 
apply (see page 9 of this pamphlet, 
Insurance and Income Tax’). 

27. Question: May extra 
such as those to cover war 


respecting con- 
the Com- 
August 20 
“Life 


premiums, 
or occupa- 


tional risks, be offset along with the 
regular premium on a policy? 

Answer: Yes. 

28. Question: Does the term “eligible 


as defined (see page 6 of 
this pamphlet, “Life Insurance and In- 
come Tax”) in the Commissioner’s Mem- 
orandum of August 20, 1942, include pol- 
icies on the lives of persons other than 
the taxpayer? 

Answer: No. 

29. Question: Should a taxpayer claim 
full offset for his premiums if only part 
of his income is subject to tax in Can- 
ada? 

Answer: 


new policy” 


Yes. 
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Waiver of Sovereign Immunity to 


U.S. Court’s Jurisdiction Denied 


the action invoked by it, and to come in 
and go out of court at its will, the other 
party having no right of resistance to 
either step.’ 


In libel proceedings by Galban Lobo 
Co., S. A., against Compania Peruana de 
Vapores y Dique del Callao and the 
steamship Ucayali, the Ucayali was 
claimed by the Republic of Peru, which 
filed a plea of immunity and motion to 
dismiss. The question before the Fed- 
eral District Court for Eastern Louisi- 
ana, New Orleans Division, was whether 
or not the respondent and claimant had 
entered a general appearance and sub- 
mitted itself to the jurisdiction of the 
United States court, thereby waiving any 
right to maintain a plea of sovereign 
immunity. 

The court stated the proceedings which 
had been had in the order in which they 
occurred. 

These included several motions of the 
Republic, as respondent and claimant for 
extensions of time to present adequately 
its pleas and defenses to the libel, “par- 
ticularly, but not exclusively, the defense 
of sovereign immunity.” On these mo- 
tions the desired extensions were grant- 
ed. Subsequently, a suggestion of im- 
munity and motion to dismiss was filed 
by the United States Attorney. A simi- 
lar motion to dismiss was also filed by 
the Republic of Peru. 


Sovereign Must Answer Libel 


The Louisiana District Court overruled 
the plea of sovereign immunity and held 
that the sovereign had waived its im- 
munity to suit and required the claimant 
respondent to answer the libel on the 
merits. The Ucayali, 47 F. Supp. 303. 
The court’s reasons for its decision were 
substantially as follows: 

The courts have uniformly held that a 
sovereign may waive its immunity and 
that it may do this by a general appear- 
ance, or by acts or conduct inconsistent 
with a special appearance entered solely 
for the purpose of raising a jurisdic- 
tional issue, if such acts or conduct spell 
out a general appearance. If, as the 
libelant contended, the respondent claim- 
ant had entered a general appearance 
and submitted itself to the jurisdiction 
of the court, it was held that there could 
be no later assertion of immunity and 
withdrawal, “for, as was said in People 
of Puerto Rico v. Ramos, 232 U. S. 627: 

“‘The immunity of sovereignty from 
suit without its consent cannot be car- 
ried so far as to permit us to reverse 


Special Agent 25 Years 
With the North America 


On the same day, December 10, that 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica celebrated the 150th anniversary of 
its founding, in Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, M. E. Butler, farm special 
agent in Kansas and Oklahoma, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the North America. 

Mr. Butler became associated with the 
company on December 10, 1917, imme- 
diately after he graduated from high 
school in Chicago. He was assigned to 
the farm department office, where he 
was later made an examiner. In 1925 
he was placed in charge of North Amer- 
ica’s farm business in Wisconsin. Four 
years later he was transferred to the 
Kansas field as farm special agent. Sub- 
sequently northern Oklahoma was added 
to his territory. 





“In determining whether there has 
been a general appearance or submission 
to the jurisdiction, the intent of the 
pleader is to be determined not by what 
he says but by tlte nature of what he 
does.” 

Applying the law to the facts and as- 
suming, though not deciding, that re- 
spondent’s action in claiming and bond- 
ing the vessel should be regarded as a 
special appearance, the court found no 
escape from the conclusion that  res- 
spondent entered a general appearance 
by taking the testimony of the master of 
the Ucayali for use on the trial of the 
cause on the merits. And the court 
reached the same conclusion with re- 
sect to the ex parte motions for ex- 
tensions of time within which to answer 
or otherwise plead, “for what the re- 
spondent did in each instance was to 
request an extension of twenty days ‘to 
present fully and adequately, its pleas 
and defenses to said libel, particularly, 
but not exclusively, the defense of sov- 
ereign immunity.’ 

“Tf, as here, the appearance is in 
effect general, the fact that respondent 
claimant styles it a general appearance 
will not change its character. The courts 
have held that an appearance for any 
purpose other than questioning the juris- 
diction of the court is general and not 
special, although accompanied by the 
claim that the appearance is only spe- 
cial, and a defendant appearing specially 
must, as general rule, keep out of the 
court for all other purposes.” 





G. A. Goetschius Retires; 


45 Years in Insurance 

G. A. Goetschius, secretary of the 
Northern of New York, is retiring to- 
day after more than forty-five years in 
One of the leading special- 
ists in automobile underwriting, he has 


insuranee. 


had charge of this branch of the busi- 
ness for the Northern for eighteen 
years. He expects to go to Sarasota, 
Fla., for several months this Winter and 
then return to his home in Freeport, 
Long Island. 

Mr. Goetschius entered insurance with 
the old Guardian of London and later 
joined the Phenix of Brooklyn. His 
next connection was with the North 
3ritish & Mercantile, following which 
he was secretary of Fox & Pier, insur- 
ance brokers. Later he established his 
own general agency in New York City 
and some years afterwards sold his in- 
terests to Alexander Greene. In 1924 
he joined the Northern. 

Walter J. Goetschius, his son, is a 
member of the Northern’s automobile 
department. He secured his early train- 
ing with R. C. Rathbone & Son. 





Fireman’s Fund Group 
Xmas Gifts to Employes 


Directors of the Fireman’s Fund and 
affiliated companies voted a $50 Christ- 
mas gift to each of the companies’ more 
than 200 employes on leave of absence 
while serving in the armed forces of the 
nation. This gift has been dispatched 
with a letter of greetings from Charles 
R. Page, president, expressing the hope 
that the day may soon come when the 
men in service will once again return 
to their normal places in the companies’ 
service. 

To all members of the staff who en- 
tered their employ prior to January 1, 
1942, the Fireman’s Fund companies dis- 
tributed a Christmas gift of 5% of the 
salary (including additional emergency 
compensation) received during 1942. The 
allowance to members of the staff em- 
ployed during 1942 is 3% of the salary 
received. 


Charterer Recovers from Owner 


Of Tug Delivered in Bad Condition 


The charterer of a tug libeled the tug 
and its owner in admiralty to recover 
damages for the loss of the use of the 
tug chartered by the libelant and for 
expenses of repairs thereto. The tug 
owner filed a cross-libel in personam for 
damage for injuries to the tug allegedly 
caused by the charterer’s negligence. 

The tug was chartered to tow barges 
loaded with pulpwood from eastern 
Maine and Canadian ports to Bucksport, 
Me., the location of the libelant paper 
company’s mills, in 1939. The trouble 
resulting in the litigation began on the 
sixth trip between the Bay of Fundy 
and Bucksport. The trouble was with 
the engine. The tug owner claimed the 
tug captain should not have run the 
engine at the time he did, making origi- 
nal negligence of the charterer in oper- 
ating the boat. 

Trouble Discovered at Sea 

\s to whether the captain should have 
run the engine, the Federal District 
Court for Maine said, The Maurice R. 
Shaw, 46 F. Supp. 766, rendering judg- 
ment for the libelant charterer and dis- 
missing the cross-libel, that depended 
on whether he should.have put to sea 
when he did, because when he was in- 
formed that a supposedly sound engine 
was going wrong he was in a position 
where it seemed he either had to keep 
going or run too great danger of going 
ashore. 

District Court Judge Peters accepted 
the judgment of the captain, both as to 
the expediency of putting out and as to 





proceeding after reaching the whistling 
buoy at Little River, where the engineer 
reported to the captain that the engine 
was getting water in th lubricating sys- 
tem and that therefore it would not be 
prudent to stop to listen for the buoy 
as usual, because it might not be pos 
sible to start the engine again. 

“The captain,” said the court, “was a 
native of that locality and an experi- 
enced navigator of those waters. The 
weather was bad, to be sure, but this 
was all-weather work which the tug was 
hired for. If the captain had always 
waited for the fog to clear up in the Bay 
of Fundy there would have been little 
wood carried to Bucksport. \ Federal 
court will seldom question the judgment 
of a shipmaster in making his decisions 
as to the proper handling of his vessel.” 

Moreover, the evidence was held to 
show that the breakdown of the engine 
was not due to rough weather, but to a 
defect in the engine, a cracked cylinder 
head or some other defect. On the evi- 
dence, the court held the tug engine 
when delivered to the charterer, was not 
in that good condition and repair which 
due diligence could make it under the 
contract. It found a breach of warranty 
as to the condition of the engine from 
which the charterer sustained damage 
The charterer also paid for repairs for 
which it was allowed to recover, as they 
were not necessitated by its fault. The 
amount of the judgment to which the 
charterer was held entitled remained to 
be subsequently determined. 





Consignee Must Provide 
Safe Berth for Scow 


The managing owner of a scow libeled 
the lighterage line to which it was 
chartered for damage to the scow. The 
United States was impleaded as respond- 
ent. The libel was consolidated with 
another libel by the lighterage company 
against the United States of America. 
Decrees were entered in both actions 
against the United States, with the usual 
order of reference, and in the first libel 
against the lighterage company, as sec 
ondarily liable. The Zeller No. 8, 46 
F. Supp. 487. 

Evidence of delivery of the scow in 
good condition by the owner and her 
return in a damaged condition by the 
charterer was held to raise a presump 
tion of fault by the charterer, so that 
the burden rested on the charterer to 
go forward and show that the damages 
were not caused by its negligence or the 
negligence of those for whose actions 
it was responsible. The damage oc- 
curred while the scows were making 
shipments under contract with the 
United States. It was held that inspec 
tion on behalf of the United States of 
the scows before accepting them, al 
though not a waiver of the covenant of 
seaworthiness, was some evidence of the 
seaworthiness of the scows to be con- 
sidered along with any other evidence 
on the subject. 

\ waiver of a covenant of seaworthi 
ness must be by specific covenant. Evi- 
dence that the United States as con 
signee controlled the placing of the 
scows alongside a vessel owned and 
operated by the United States for the 
purpose of loading the vessel, and that 
berths alongside the vessel were not 
safe berths, was held to authorize re 
covery by the owners from the United 
States for damages to the scows. 

Protests by the owners of scows to 
the government’s agent was held to re 
lieve the owners from their negligence, 
if any, in placing the scows alongside 
the vessel. 


May a Cu Equipment 
When Detached From Auto 


According to present renorts efforts 
are being made to have the standard au 
tomobile insurance policy in Canada 
amended to include theft insurance on 
automobile equipment away from the au 
tomobile. At the present time if the 
tires or battery of a car have been de 
tached and taken away from the vehicle 
and are stolen the policy does not pro 
vide for any indemnity. If and when 
amended the policy will indemnify 
against direct loss of or damage to not 
more than five tires and tubes and on 
battery which have been detached. It 
is intended to extend theft insurance for 
the duration of gas rationing; also au 
tomobile insurance executives have been 
asked to send comments on this pro 
posed plan to Insurance Superintendents 


351 Men i in avelens from 


Kemper Affiliated Cos. 


Enrollinent of men in the armed ser 
ices from the Affiliated Kemper Com 
panies has reached a new high with 351 
men in service, of whom approximately 
30% are commissioned officers and an 
additional 31% have technical ratings 

Christmas presents were sent to all 
these men, overseas and at home, by 
President James S. Kemper, by the 
Women’s Club of Kemper Insurance 
and by the Affiliated Kemper Group of 
Companies. In addition — of the 
staff of these organizations regularly 
write letters to the ~ premol men in 
service. 


Cc. E. CASE RECOVERING 

Charles E. Case, retired assistant man 
ager of the North British & Mercan 
tile, is reported recovering satisfactorily 
at his home in Summit, N. J., from an 
appendectomy several weeks ago. FH 
was chief assistant to Manager C. F 
Shallcross for many years prior to his 
retirement two years ago. 
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Both Premiums and Profits Greater 
In Casualty-Surety Lines for 1942 


Loss Experience Also Favorable with Astonishing Improve- 
ment Shown in Auto Liability Ratios; Company Chiefs 
Interviewed on Outlook for 1943; Manpower Problems 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


The year 1942 for stock casualty and 
surety companies will go down in history 
as one of their busiest during which 
problems of wartime importance had to 
be met and decided with promptness and 
dispatch. Early reports as to premium 
volume indicate that the average increase 
will be around 12% despite the fact that 
automobile liability premiums have 
slumped badly in the closing months of 
the year. Loss ratios are reportedly fa- 
vorable in all lines, with a drastic im- 
provement in experience noted for auto- 
mobile bodily injury as a result of fewer 
cars in operation because of gasoline and 
tire rationing and the reduction nation- 
wide in car driving speeds. 

Workmen’s compensation experience is 
also better than in 1941, and premium 
volume in this line is sizeably ahead. 
The expectation is that business should 
continue good with workmen’s compen- 
sation as long as payrolls and wage rates 
continue high. But underwriters antici- 
pate that loss ratios will rise and ex- 
pense ratios will drop on compensation 
business in proportion to the amount of 
war projects business which a company 
has on its books. 

Underwriting Profit in Most Lines 

\n encouraging feature of the past 
year’s operations is that an underwrit- 
ing profit will be shown on most casual- 
ty-surety lines. That doesn’t happen 
very often and, frankly, company execu- 
tives have their fingers crossed. They 
feel that even though the year has been 
a very good one for most companies, 
their Federal income taxes will bring 
net profits down to the level achieved in 
previous years. Typical of the senti- 
ment on this point is the opinion ex- 
pressed to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week by a leading surety company pres- 
ident. “Best year for underwriting prof- 
it we have ever had,” is his succinct 
size-up of 1942. But 1943 will not be 
as good either in volume or profit, and 
reasons for this opinion are, (1) con- 
tract bond business will sharply decrease, 
(2) loss and cost ratios will probably 
rise. Already fidelity and surety losses 
have shown a tendency to increase and 
this trend will be accentuated this year, 
due not only to general conditions but 
also to the fact that in the past several 
years coverage has been broadened and, 
because of rate reductions, more insur- 
ance was sold to produce the 1942 pre- 
mium volume. 

In other words, companies have not 
only broadened their coverage but have 
given insureds a larger amount of insur- 
ance per premium dollar. This is equally 
true of casualty insurance coverage— 
notably in automobile bodily injury, com- 
prehensive liability forms and burglary 
insurance. 

Win the War Uppermost 

Kor the first time since The Eastern 
Underwriter has conducted its annual 
casualty-surety review—and it dates back 
fifteen years—a number of company 


chiefs have given expression philosoph- 
ically to the thought: “Let’s concentrate 


on servicing the business now on our 
books instead of reaching out in this 
wartime neriod for additional business.” 
Behind this feeling are two major con- 
siderations: (1) We are faced with a 
serious shrinkage of personnel; (2) our 
major effort should be devoted to win- 
ning the war, placing our current prob- 
lems as secondary. 

The indications are that the casualty- 
surety business faces a declining market 
for their product. Many signs point to 
the lamentable fact that small industry 
will be increasingly squeezed due to 
its inability to obtain necessary mate- 
rials. Thus the shift of all industry is 
to work connected with the war and es- 
sential civilian requirements. Inevitably 
insurance premiums will be lost as small 
businesses fall by the wayside. 

Such being the anticipated outlook, 
prudent companies are preparing as best 
they can for a smaller premium volume 
and a poorer loss ratio this year. Nat- 
urally the companies are exerting all of 
their efforts to minimize this danger as 


much as possible. They are more cog- 
nizant this year than at the start of 
1942 that the primary object today 
should be to devote “all our energies, 
our personnel and our cooperation in 
every way to the winning of the war.” 
In other words, the surest and quickest 
way to preserve our business is to make 
every current sacrifice as quickly as pos- 
sible so as to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Behind this reason- 
ing is the feeling that the longer the 
war lasts, the more our business will 
suffer. 


Outstanding Developments of 1942 


There is no doubt that the past year’s 
outstanding casualty insurance develop- 
ment was the change in automobile 
pleasure car rating involving as it did 
the suspension or elimination of all of 
the existing ratin~ plans (including the 
safe driver reward plan) and the sub- 
stitution of a radical flat reduction in 
rates. This reduction, based more on 
judgment than on experience, was pre- 
cipitated by the rationing of gasoline 
and rubber, with subsequent reduction 
in mileage and particularly in speed 
limits. Until the new rate levels went 
into effect the loss exnerience on private 
passenger cars was very much down- 
ward. Since then the experience has 
greatly improved. Just where it is go- 
ing to land is a question that many un- 
derwriters would like to know the an- 
swer to. At the moment there has not 
been sufficient experience obtained un- 
der the new rates to ascertain definitely 
the outcome. 

Appropriately, a top-notch casualty 
executive points to the companies’ con- 
tribution to the all-out war effort as 
a major trend of 1942. In fine style they 
have adjusted their operations to war 
conditions, cooperating with the Govern- 
ment in taking care of work being per- 
formed in all parts of the world and 
for all classes of business. Normal un- 
derwriting. precautions have been laid 
aside to insure even the manufacture, the 
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More Social Security 





Senator Wagner to Introduce Bill Wid- 
ening Scope; Wants Old Age Insur- 
ance Extended to 20,000,000 People 
At the dinner given to George W. Nor- 

ris, U. S. Senator from Nebraska, at 

Hotel Commodore, New York, Tuesday 

night, U. S. Senator Wagner said he 

intends to introduce a bill in the next 

Congress offering wider Social Security 

benefits. 

“We need a unified system of Social 
Insurance, with one payroll contribution, 
one set of legal offices, one set of rec- 
ords and reports,” he said. “We need 
to extend old age insurance to 20,000,000 
Americans. We need cash insurance 
benefits for long-time disability, short- 
time sickness, hospital care for the in- 
jured worker and his entire family. 
_“We need maternity benefits for mar- 
ried women and far better care for ill 
or dependent children. We need to pro- 
tect all the Social Security rights of all 
the men and women in the armed forces.” 





ADOPT INDIVIDUAL RISK PLAN 





National Bureau Announces New Boiler 
and Machinery Program in States 
Where Permitted 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters announces the 
adoption of an individual risk rating plan 
for boiler and machinery insurance, 
which became effective December 28, 
under which risks in states which per- 
mit such rating may be submitted for 
approval of rates which will produce 
premiums commensurate with their in- 

dividual requirements. 

Introduction of the individual risk 
rating plan was brought about as a re- 
sult of the recently announced new boil- 
er and machinery manual which offered 
a different plan of rating which on some 
risks has produced radical changes in 
premium, 

In states which do not permit indi- 
vidual risk rating, filings have been made 
to enable companies to limit the premi- 
um increase on any boiler risk under 
the new manual to 25% over the pre- 
mium which the risk would have pro- 
duced under the manual in effect on 
Mav 17, 1942, 

The plan and filings are available re- 
troactively to inception of policies writ- 
ten in accordance with the new manual. 





GOODERHAM DIES IN TORONTO 





President of Canada General, Also Cas- 
ualty Co. of Canada, 74, Was 
Noted Yachtsman 


George Horace Gooderham, president 
of the Canada General Insurance Co. 
and the Casualty Co. of Canada, died at 
his home in Toronto two days before 
Christmas. He was 74 years old. 


One of the best-known yachtsmen in 
Canada, Mr. Gooderham was a former 


‘commodore of the Royal Canadian Yacht 


Club and at one time he was said to 
have owned, sailed and raced more boats 
than any other yachtsman in Lake On- 
tario. 

In addition to holding the presidency 
of the two Canadian insurance compa- 
nies, Mr. Gooderham was a manufac- 
turer and was a director of the Canada 
Permanent Mortgage Corp. and the Can- 
ada Permanent Trust Corp. 

Mr. Gooderham was a former member 
of Parliament on the provincial legisla- 
ture of Ontario, was chairman of the 
Toronto Board of Education and a past- 
president of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition. He was president of the board 
of directors of Ridley College to which 
he made large gifts, life member of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, a Conservative 
in politics and a past-president of the 
Granite Curling Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the York, National, Albany and 
Royal Canadian Yacht Clubs. 
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Premiums and Profits Greater in ’42 


(Continued from Page 24) 


handling and loading of high explosives 
and dangerous chemicals. These opera- 
‘ions have been insured regardless of 
what the policy has been in the past. 

The Government has also drafted many 
inen from the casualty company ranks, 
especially inspectors, claim men and pay- 
roll auditors. This has created a situa- 
ion which has necessitated the entire 
‘eorganization of the work of a number 
of large companies. Notwithstanding all 
this, the companies have handled an 
ncreased volume of business efficiently 
and without friction. 

Among other significant casualty de- 
velopments are the further simplifica- 
tion of the comprehensive liability pol- 
icy and the development of a compre- 
hensive personal liability policy, low in 
cost, the details of which will be made 
fficially available on January 11. Its 
announcement will be made jointly by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 

Underwriters and the American Mu- 
tual Alliance. 

Surety Developments 

Two developments in the surety field 
share the spotlight for 1942. First, the 
decision by the War Department that 
the bonding business did have “a place 
in the sun” and was a necessity in the 
war effort. A specific agreement was 
drawn up with the War Department’s 
services of supply to the effect that 
suretv would not be waived on payment 
bonds but would be optional on _ per- 
formance bonds. This involved changes 
in premium rates and commissions to 
producers but the consensus of opinion 
was that although both would. be less 
than heretofore, it was better than hav- 
ing no Government business. 

Secondly, the coverage of money and 
securities “in vaults” and “in transit,” 
perfected in cooperation with the War 
Damage Corporation, was viewed with 
satisfaction by the surety companies. 
They are now participating in a war 
damage insurance nool to protect money 
and securities against war hazards and 
initial results of their cooperative effort 
are pleasing. 

War Project Rating Plan 

Deserving of separate mention are the 
new developments in connection with 
coverage of war activities, and the loss 
experienge under the war projects insur- 
ance rating plan. This experience to 
date has been good which is significant 
in view of the millions of dollars of 
premium involved on jobs both here and 
at island bases. Good experience, how- 
ever, does not mean “profitable” because 
under the war projects rating plan no 
profit is permissible. But company 
chiefs believe that the actual earned pre- 
mium under the plan will be astonish- 
ingly low to everyone who has any vol- 
ume of this class of business. 

The prediction is made by one leading 
executive that many of the features of 
the plan will be retained in the future 
for the regular rating plans in casualty 
insurance. For instance, he is convinced 
that the principle of graduated expenses 
including graduated acquisition expenses 
has been very well dealt with in the 
plan and that “this has had a great effect 
upon the attitude of both companies and 
producers.” The plan also embraces the 
plan of including compensation, public 
liability and automobile lines all in one 
rating adjustment which is felt to be a 
sound, sensible principle worthy of re- 
tention in future rating plans. 

Reduction last summer in the scale 
of fees paid to insurance advisors under 
the war projects rating plan did not 
make a hit with agents and_ brokers. 
Coincident with the announcement of 
this reduction Lieutenant-Colonel Reese 
F. Hill of the War Department’s services 
of supply appeared at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and gave a frank, sin- 
cere address which did much to clarify 
in the producers’ minds why this step 
was deemed necessary. 

The companies have also substantially 
reduced the charge for their overhead, 


claims and engineering services under 
the plan. 

Among other changes the plan was 
made applicable to all contractors on 
projects where the prime contract was 
the so-called A.E.M. (Architect-Engin- 
eer-Management) contract. In addition, 
the plan was extended to apply to Jump 
sum sub-contractors which move was 
made to centralize the insurance in the 
hands of a single carrier, thus elimi- 
nating duplication of services, personnel, 
hospital facilities. 

Consensus of opinion among executives 
is that the war projects insurance rating 
plan, now in use by five governmental 
agencies, has more than proved its use- 
fulness, has performed exceptionally well 
to date for the job for which it was de- 
signed and is being intelligently admin- 
istered. As to the future, the frank 
opinion of a New York executive is 
worth considering. Pointing out that 
the companies are accepting business 
under this rating plan as a_ patriotic 
responsibility, he says: 

Ultimate Experience Under Plan 

“It is my judgment that the majority 
of the companies have very strong res- 
ervations as to their ultimate experience 
on this business when the emergency is 
over and the final experience under the 
plan reaches maturity. Perhaps the de- 
ciding factor as to whether the compa- 
nies will break even or suffer a loss will 
depend a good deal on how much free- 
dom is allowed by the Government 
authorities in permitting carriers to fol- 
low their normal procedure in setting 
up reserves for long term cases. Let’s 
hope that pressure from Government 
departments will not arbitrarily limit 
their procedure to the point where com- 
panies will be unprotected against re- 
opened cases and adverse developments 
long after accidents have occurred.” 

One war development, little publicized 
in insurance circles, was the institution 
by the Government last year of rene- 
gotiation proceedings in war contract 
cases. It is estimated that about twenty 
million dollars will thereby be recovered. 
Obviously, contract bond premiums will 
suffer in this process. 

Stringent Manpower Situation 


The manpower situation has been a 
very serious one with the casualty-surety 
companies in the past year and will be- 
come more so as more men enter the 
armed forces. But to the everlasting 
credit of the companies there has been 
surprisingly little curtailment of service 
to the insuring public to date. The hope 
is expressed by more than one partici- 
pant in this symposium that the insur- 
ance business will be classified as an 
“essential industry” particularly as_ re- 
spects claim adjusters, engineers and 
payroll auditors. Adequate service can 


be maintained, it is felt, if “we can keep 
our staffs intact as to these classes of 
employes.” But due to the shortage of 
clerical help the companies will have to 
forego a large part of their development 
work, curtail the keeping of many rec- 
ords and concentrate on the most essen- 
tial statements and statistics. 

An important effect of the manpower 
shortage is that it opens up a new field 
for intelligent and ambitious women. 
Already they are filling posts of re- 
sponsibility in home offices and serving 
in the field as special agents and claim 
inspectors. In the opinion of one top 
executive “there is no job in the insur- 
ance business which cannot be efficiently 
handled by a woman with the necessary 
intelligence, energy and ambition.” 

An Opportunity for Agents 

In specific reference to development 
work, it is felt that the loss of special 
agents will probably throw more burden 
on the producing agent so that of ne- 
cessity he will become more familiar 
with handling of special lines of busi- 
ness. In other words, recognition on his 
part that he has a major stake in the 
servicing of his own business. In this 
connection, one company executive says: 
“All too much time and money has been 
expended by the companies in doubling 
up on the cost of producing business. 
We pay top commissions to our pro- 
ducers and then turn around with com- 
pany paid men to undertake to do work 
for which the agent has already been 


paid!” 
Outlook for This Year 


Finally, as to the outlook for 1943, 
there is complete agreement among ex- 
ecutives interviewed that the situation 
is full of uncertainties. It’s a foregone 
conclusion that the business will be con- 
fronted with many problems but en- 
couragingly an optimistic feeling pre- 
vails that they will be solved “in stride.” 
Having already experienced some diffi- 
cult “war situations“ top executives are 
now prepared for almost anything that 
comes along. 

This is reflected in the responses re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter to 
the question: “What's your personal 
slant on the outlook for 1943 in casualty- 
surety lines?” Some of them follow 
but without quotation: 

1. My personal slant on our 1943 situ- 
ation is an optimistic one. We will have 
some very difficult problems to solve— 
possibly more than in 1942—but I be- 
lieve that we are organized today to 
meet these changing conditions as rap- 
idly as they develop. I believe that 1943 
will be a good casualty insurance year. 

ut we will feel the full force of the 
reduced automobile rates. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that since 
the new rates were promulgated, the num- 
ber of risks we have written has ma- 
terially increased every week. This in- 
crease will not make up for the decrease 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Reduction in Expense Dollars in 


Auto Liability Creates Problems 


The reduction in expense dollars as 
a result of the recently reduced auto 
liability rates on pleasure cars is a 
subject of considerable concern at this 
time. First to express his views 1s 
Jesse W. Randall, Travelers vice-presi- 
dent, who points out that the reduction 
in rates based upon low loss cost produces 
the same reduction percentage-wise in 
the expense dollars that it. produces in 
loss dollars. But the reduction in ex- 
pense dollars comes at a time when 
actual expenses of handling the busi- 
ness are going up. Furthermore, “there 
is no way that we have been able to 
find where expenses can be lowered 
just because rates are reduced due to 
good experience.” Thus the companies 


are faced with the fact that they may 


be “in the red” in 1943 on the expense 
end of handling auto liability lines. 

Declaring that this is a situation that 
the casualty companies must correct— 
and the sooner the Mr. Randall 
then says: “We should never be called 
upon to write business at rates which 
do not produce sufficient dollars with 
which to conduct that business without 
sustaining a loss in expenses. The same 
is true of commissions. It can be argued 
that auto rates are so low today that 
it doesn’t pay a producer to spend time 
and energy in selling the business. This 
has been true in low rated territories 
for some years and business has suf- 
fered as a result. Why not then adopt 
a minimum commission for auto business 
which would be sufficient to make de- 
velopment of the business profitable to 
the producer ?” 





W. Stanley Kite Heads 
Manufacturers’ Casualty 


BENSON NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 


R. N. Rose Continues in Office; Commer- 
cial Credit Now Owns More Than 


94% of Manufacturers’ 


W. Stanley Kite was elected president 
of the Manufacturers’ Casualty 
ance Co., succeeding William F. 


Insur- 
Fischer, 
at the meeting of the board of directors 
at Philadelphia, December 22, and Arthur 
EK. Benson was elected vice-president. 
Robert N. Rose continues as vice-presi- 
dent, devoting most of his time to re 
Insurance matters in the future. 

Messrs. Kite and Benson and FE. C. 
Wareheim, who is executive vice-presi 
dent of Commercial Credit Co. were 
elected directors of the company. suc- 
ceeding A. Robert Bast, Guy P. Bible 
and Willard N. Lynch. ; 

This realignment of officials follows 
purchase of the control of the company 
by the Commercial Credit Co., Balti 
more. It is now announced that Com 
mercial Credit owns above 94% of shares 
of the Manufacturers’ under its offer of 
November 12 and subsequent offer which 
expired December 23. 


Stanley Kite’s Career 


Mr. Kite for the past two years with 
the Ohio Casualty as vice-president in 
charge of its Eastern department at 
Philadelphia, began his insurance career 
in the head office of the General Acci- 
dent, later joining the Globe Indemnity 
in the casualty department. He _ then 
went with the Fidelity & Casu: iulty in the 
fidelity and surety department and sub- 
sequently was with Stokes, Packard, 
Haughten & Smith, Philadelphia agency 
and brokerage firm as agency super 
visor. He was also with the Edward W. 
Pattom Co. 

For eighteen years prior to joining the 
Ohio Casualty, Mr. Kite was Philadel- 
phia manager for the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity. he ep and able, he is 
past president of the Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters Associations of Phila- 
delphia, and was president of the In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia in 1937- 
1938 

Benson Has LL.B. Degree 

Mr. Benson until recently was secre- 
tary of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, prior to which time he was gen- 
eral counsel for the Constitution Indem- 
nity having formerly been in the legal 
department of the Independence Indem- 
nity. He is a graduate of Western 
Maryland College, attended the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Law School and was 
graduated from the U niversity of Mary- 
land with an LL.B. For a time he was 
professor of law at South Jersey Law 
School. : 

Mr. Benson is experienced in all lines 
of insurance. He has served as a mem 
ber of the policy drafting committee of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. 

Mr. Rose, who has been associated 
with Manufacturers’ since early in 1941, 
will devote most of his time to reinsur- 
ance matters of that company and with 
similar business with the Calvert Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Pennsylvania Cas- 
ualty Co., Baltimore, also owned by Com- 
mercial Credit. Before joining the Man- 
ufacturers’ he was president of the Ex- 
cess Insurance Co. of America. 

LICENSE SUSPENDED 

Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr, has suspended for ten days the 
agent’s license of the Allied Discount 
Corp. of Los Angeles for violation of 
ruling No. 20 covering the voluntary 
automobile agreement. 


WALTER G. GASTIL TO SPEAK 

The Accident & Health Producers As- 
sociat‘on recently organized at Los An- 
geles, has fixed the first Wednesday of 
exch month as its meeting date. Walter 
(. Gastil, general agent, Connecticut 
General Life, will be the speaker at the 
meeting in January. 












Award for Bravery in Line of Duty 


Officials of the American Surety Co. are still speaking with pride of the feat 


of Mrs. Catheleen Jackson, 
located near Fort Worth, Tex., 
life of a worker, at 


company 
it carried 


sible for the 
Although the 
President W. E. 


safety 


ers but to the 





tary of the 


Mrs. Catheleen 


Jackson 


spicuous act of bravery, 
the te amwork between the safety divisions of casualty compa- 
nies, the first aid stations set up and their personnel is saving 
lives and performing a fine service not only to individual work- 
Government itself in its war production. 


First Aid Under Difficulties 


The incident was described by H. E. 
company 

soon after it occurred. 
heart attack and collapsed on a perch high above 


a nurse attached to the first aid station of a project 
who executed an act of bravery which saved the 


the risk of her own. The reason the 


takes a justifiable pride in her achievement is that 
compensation 
safety engineers and doctors were on the job and it felt respon- 
of the 
incident happened some months ago, 
McKell still points to it not only as a con- 


and other lines on the project; its 
workers. 
Vice- 


but as an outstanding example of how 


Ising, assistant secre- 
and editor of its Bulletin, in an article 

It appears that a workman suffered a 
the ground 


on the steel framework of the plant’s main assembly building. 


With a high wind making the feat 
tall ladder and inched her way, 
reach the helpless workman. 


the plant, 


more 
standing upright, 
On a tiny platform, forty-five feet above the floor of 
she administered first aid and stood by 


Mrs. 


narrow 


Jackson climbed 
steel beam to 


hazardous, 
along a 


while an ambulance attendant and 


ironworkers lowered the stricken man to the ground on a hospital stretcher. 


Mrs. 


In recognition of this act, 
in the 
workers for “an act of 


bravery in line 


May Legalize Writing of 
All-Risks Records Policy 


Minnesota legislature, which con- 


The 


venes in January, may be asked to 


legalize the writing of fire insurance 


under certain conditions by casualty 


companies. Under this proposal the cas- 
ualty companies would be permitted to 
all-risk, policy 


They are 


write an including fire, 


on records, now authorized to 


cover such records against theft, tornado 
and water damage but under the Min- 
nesota law they cannot write fire insur- 
ance on them. Seme of the casualty 
companies have been getting around this 
such business in conjunction 
with fire companies. Insurance men see 
no reason why this shculd be necessary. 

The matter has been placed informally 


by writing 


before the executive committee of the 
finnesota Association — of Insurance 
cents which is considering the possi- 


bility of getting legislation to correct the 


situation, 


SOLONS MAY SHARE RIDES 
Insurance Commissioner Arthur J. 
Rouillard has issued the following. in- 
structions to all companies writing auto- 
mobile liability insurance in New Hamp- 
shire: “In order to clarify the question of 
coverage for legislators carrying fellow 
legislators for pay, you are hereby ad- 
vised that it is permissible to endorse the 
automobile liability policy granting per- 
mission to the insured to carry fellow 
legislators for pay, without additicnal 
charge.” 


Jackson was awarded an honorary membership 
Ironworkers Union and was presented with a wrist watch from the iron- 
of duty.’ 


pom ae Liability 
Policy of St. Paul-Mercury 


A broad comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy has been announced by the 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity. The 
outstanding feature is in the insuring 
clause which simply agrees to “pay all 
sums for which the insured shall be- 
come obligated to pay by reason of the 
liability imposed upon him by law for 
damages.” 

The word “accident” and the phrase 
“because of bodily injuries” do not ap- 
pear in this policy, explained W. F. 
Somerville, assistant secretary of the 
company. The result is that, while dam- 
ages for bodily injuries, care and loss 
of services, sickness, sickness or dis- 
ease, mental anguish, including death a‘ 
any time resulting therefrom are cov- 
ered, it is not because of these causes, 
but includes these and many others, such 


as legal liability imposed bv law for 
damages, damages for libel, slander, 
false arrest, malicious prosecution, con- 


tractual liability, ete. 

The new policy carries 100° automo- 
bile coverage during the entire policy 
period and incidentally covers the in- 
sured’s liability as a voluntary war 
worker. There are very few exclusions, 
the one on automobiles stating that it 
excludes any aircraft, automobile or 
motorcycle away from the insured’s 
premises. 

The St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity is 
hopeful that this coverage can be com- 
bined with the personal property floater 
written in conjunction with the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, and announcement to 
this effect may be made shortly. 
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New York Auto Owners 
May Apply for Relief 


SPLAIN MAKES ANNOUNCEMENT 





Amendment to Responsibility Act Is 
Effective January 1; Helpful to “Inno- 
cent Party” in Accidents 





Several hundred owners and operators 
of motor vehicles will be eligible to ap- 
ply for relief from the provisions of 
the New York State motor vehicle safe- 
ty-responsibility law after January 1, 
1943, under the terms of a 1942 amend- 
ment designed to release the “innocent 
party” in traffic accidents from the law’s 
financial responsibility requirements, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
John Splain, Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. 

The amendment 
owner or operator 


provides that an 
involved in an acci- 
dent is not barred from obtaining a 
driver’s license or registration, whether 
or not he has furnished security and 
proof of financial responsibility, if his 
case fits the following conditions: 


Year Has Elapsed 

1. If one year has elapsed since the 
date of the accident; 

2. If the individual has not paid nor 
agreed to pay any damages resulting 
from the accident; 

3. If no suit for damages because of 
the accident has been brought against 
him, or, if a suit was brought, it resulted 
in a judgment in his favor; 

4. If he is not required to furnish or 
maintain proof of financial responsibil- 
ity for some reason other than the ac- 
cident in question. 


Innocent Party 

The innocent party of motor vehicle 
accidents was a subject of considerable 
controversy under the original terms of 
the safety-responsibility act, Commis- 
sioner Splain pointed out, and it was to 
remove possible hardship to those ulti- 
mately adjudged blameless that the 1942 
legislature amended the law. 

“Although the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles is still without authority to 
determine the question of liability upon 
the happening of an accident, this pro- 
vision in the law permits the granting 
of relief to those persons who are found 
to be free from fault because of their 
qualifying under the conditions outlined,” 
he added. 

Application forms to be used by those 
applying for relief under the amended 
law are being prepared and will be avail- 
able after January 1 in all district offices 
of the Bureau of Motor Vehicles, in 
county clerks’ issuing offices and in some 
insurance agency offices. The applica- 
tion is in affidavit form, and must be 
filled out and sworn to before a notary 
public before filing in either the New 
York or Albany office of the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles. 


Fireman’s Fund Names 
Six For Promotions 


OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY ACTS 


Walker, Knoblock, Stewart, Butche:- 
Made Assistant Vice-Presidents; Legs 
and Caplan Advanced 


W. A. Walker, H. E. Knoblock anJ 
R. W. Stewart at New York, and F. 
Butcher at San Francisco, have been 
elected assistant vice-presidents of Fire- 
man’s Fund and Occidental Indemnit 
Cos. Harry F. Legg, who has been a 
assistant vice-president of Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity for some years, has 
been made an assistant vice-presiden: 
of Occidental Indemnity. R. H. Caplan, 
Jr., has been appointed an assistant sec 
retary for both companies. 

All these officers are members of thi 
companies’ Eastern department staff in 
New York City, with the exception of 
Mr. Butcher, who is at the head offic: 


in San Francisco. These advancements, 
besides being a recognition of valuable 
service to companies and producers, will 
greatly facilitate the handling of the 
companies’ increasing volume of busi 
ness. 





Careers of Officers 


Mr. Walker entered the insurance 
business in New York in 1911, becoming 
claims superintendent of Fireman’s Fund 
Eastern department in 1933. Five years 
later he was elected an assistant secre 
tary in charge of agency development, 
retaining supervision of claims. 

Mr. Knoblock gained his first insur 
ance experience in New York in 1913, 
and came to the Eastern department of 
Fireman’s Fund in 1930. After being 
with the company five years he was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary in charge 
of casualty underwriting. 

Robert W. Stewart began his career 
in San Francisco in 1914. He joined 
Fireman’s Fund in November 1935, when 
he was elected assistant secretary in 
charge of fidelity and surety lines at 


Eastern departmental offices in New 
York City. 
At Head Office 
Mr. Butcher started his insurancc 


career at Hartford, Connecticwt, in 1922. 
In 1930 he became a member of the 
head office staff of Fireman’s Fund 
San Francisco, as assistant secretary. 

Harry F. Legg entered the casualty 
business in New York City at the close 
of World War I. He joined the Eastern 
department staff in New York in Octo- 
ber 1930 as an assistant secretary, and 
was advanced to the position of assis- 
tant vice-president in August 1934. 

After many years’ experience in in 
surance accounting Mr. Caplan entered 
the employ of Fireman’s Fund in 1930 
as supervisor of accounting and auditing 
departments at New York. 
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[ 7, AMERICAN Way 


Strong resources—and staunch adherence to high ideals 
—have combined to establish our nation’s ever-growing 
greatness. And, similarly, great financial strength and 
equitable business policies have established the leader- 
Many of the most prominent 
insurance companies know that re-insurance require- 
ments are most happily answered “the American way.” 


AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CO. 
99 John Street, 
FIDELITY ~» 


ship of “American-Re.” 


New York 
SURETY 
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West Virginia Agency Publishes 
Patriotic War Bond Sales Appeal 


The Flat Top Insurance Agency at 
Bluefield, W. Va., as a voluntary pa- 
triotic gesture, recently published a 
quarter-page advertisement in the Blue- 
field Daily Telegraph, urging the people 
of the community to buy more war bonds 
and stamps. 

The agency itself points the way, hav- 
ing already purchased more than $100,000 
in bonds in 1942, and expects to buy 
much more in 1943. In addition, all em- 
ployes of the agency have bought war 
bonds and stamps well over 10% of their 
salaries, and expect to continue to do 
so. 

“Our act in investing nearly one-third 
of our capital is the best evidence we 
can offer of our sincerity in recommend- 
ing these bonds to others. Let’s all see 
how many we can buy.” 

The advertisement is illustrated with 
the picture of an aviator, with the cap- 
tion: “He Gave His All—His Life.” 

To Protect Government 


“And many other thousands of our 
boys,” it adds, “have given their lives 
in this, the most brutal war ever known 





HOOPER-HOLMES PRINTS RATES 





New Pamphlet Gives Schedule of Serv- 
ices and Rates; Complete Roster 
of 83 Branch Offices 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau has pub- 
lished a new pamphlet giving its sched- 
ule of services and rates per report, 
and a complete roster of its officers and 
supervisors and its eighty-three branch 
offices in the United States and Canada. 

This well-known commercial reporting 
firm, of which John J. King is president, 
is located at 102 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, with branch offices in impor- 
tant centers throughout the country. It 
gives an explanation of its charges, say- 
ing it endeavors to render a finished 
inspection at all times and cover as long 
as possible at the available addresses for 
the one charge. 

It gives in detail its standard rates, 
moderate claim rates, disability claim 
rates, continuance claim rates and. per 
diem rate. It also lists its charges for 
insurance reports covering life, casualty, 
fire and surety, as well as its credit re- 
ports. 

For more than six years, the pamphlet 
states, Hooper-Holmes has maintained a 
market research division “which is con- 
stantly conducting market surveys for a 
large and important group of clients. 
These market research clients include 
many of our most important industrial 
concerns, insurance companies, publish- 
ers, radio broadcasting stations and ad- 
vertising agencies.” 





Few Convictions Under 


N. Y. Compensation Act 


Criminal convictions under the work- 
men’s compensation law in the New York 
City Compensation District were com- 
paratively light during November, In- 
dustrial Commissioner Frieda S. Miller 
disclosed in_ reporting only 121 convic- 
tions with fines imposed in eighty-nine 
cases for a total of $729 and thirty-two 
sentences suspended. In forty-two cases 
where evasion of the law by means of 
fake contracts and/or partnerships were 
charged, there were thirty-eight con- 
victions and four dismissals. 

A total of 280 criminal cases under the 
workmen’s compensation law was before 
the New York City Courts during No- 
vember with 152 pending at the end of 
the month. 


in the history of men, to protect you 
and us—the Government of the United 
States of America, under which we are 
living our lives as we choose.” 


The ad then goes on to explain why 
the Government, which is calling mil- 
lions of young men to the service, needs 
the sale of bonds to equip them, and 
tells of the agency’s own record. It at- 
tracted considerable attention and much 
favorable comment in the locality when 
it appeared in the Telegraph of Decem- 
ber 9. 

President of the Flat Top Insurance 
Agency is C. A. Bradshaw; R. S. Thomp- 
son is vice-president and secretary and 
A. M. Long, vice-president and treas- 
urer. The agency was established in 
1897 which makes 1942 its forty-fifth an- 
niversary year. It represents an im- 
pressive list of fire and casualty com- 
panies. 


TRAVELERS PROMOTES TWO 





Crossley Made Casualty Manager of 
Hartford Branch Office; Thompson 
Is Assistant Manager 
Two promotions have been announced 
by the Travelers for key men handling 
casualty insurance in the organization’s 

Hartford branch office. 

Lester F. Crossley has been made man- 
ager of the casualty lines of the office 
to succeed the late George R. Summer- 
ton. Mr. Crossley joined the Travelers 
in January, 1928, and in September, 1931, 
was made assistant manager in Wor- 
cester, Mass. In June, 1939, he was 
transferred to Hartford, where he served 
as assistant manager. When the illness 
of Mr. Summerton forced him in Sep- 
tember to relinquish his duties as mana- 
ger in Hartford, Mr. Crossley became 
acting manager. 

Dwight N. Thompson, field assistant of 
casualty lines for the Hartford branch 
office, has been promoted to assistant 
manager. 





CONKLIN SUFFERS FRACTURE 

George T. Conklin, of the Pacific In- 
demnity, suffered a fracture of the left 
leg in an accident recently. He has 
been confined to his home because of 
the injury. 





Harry Lewis, adjuster in Los Angeles 
for the Ohio Casualty, has joined the 
U. S. Coast Guard. 


SHE WONT TALK! 


E hope this poster will re- 

mind the insurance fraternity 

that it is in this fight too. They too 
must enlist in the silence campaign. 
Copies of this poster, size 9 x 12 
inches, will be furnished any in- 


surance agent for window display 





purposes. The Employers’ Group 
imprint appears on the back of the 
poster. For copies write A. R. P. 
Department, The Employers’ 
Group, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
Please order by form 


number which is $428. 
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N. J. Official Bans 
Agency Endorsement 


HOLDS 


IT CONTRARY TO LAW 


Assistant Attorney General Advises 
Gough Proposed Countersignature 


Rider Would Be Illegal 





Assistant Attorney General Louis J 
Cohen of New Jersey has delivered an 
opinion to Deputy 
sioner C. A. 
that a resident agency countersignature 
endorsement submitted to the New Jer 
ey Department of Banking and Insur 
ance for approval is contrary to New 
Jersey law. 


Insurance Commis 


Gough in which he holds 


The proposed rider says: 

“In order to comply with the resident 
agency law of the state of New Jersey, 
the countersignature hereto is to be con- 
sidered the valid countersignature to the 
undermentioned policy insofar as con- 
cerns the portion of the risk located in 
this state.” 

In his opinion, Mr. Cohen said: 

“It is apparently contemplated that 
the issuing office will request that the 
resident agent sign the endorsement, 
and return it to the issuing office so 
that it may be attached to the policy. 
The resident agent does not see the pol- 
icy. 


He said that he did not think the pro- 


cedure complies with R. S. 17:32-11 
which provides in part: 
“No insurance company of another 


state * * * except a life insurance com- 
pany, may transact business in this 
state, except through duly constituted 
and appointed agents resident herein 
** * wi hall 7 1 

who shall issue and countersign 
all policies and contracts so issued 

*. 


The’ opinion concluded: “The require- 
ments of this section are two: (1) the 
agent ‘shall issue’ the policy; (2) the 
agent ‘shall countersign all policies so 
issued.’ In signing the endorsement 
form above set out, the resident agent 
does not, in my opinion, meet either 
requirement of the statute: he does not 
issue the policy, nor does he counter- 
sign it. For this reason, | regard the 
method of procedure to be contrary to 
the statute.” 


Pennsylvania Auditor General 


Charges Bond Discrepancies 


Auditor General F. Clair Ross of 
Pennsylvania has issued a_ statement 
charging that approximately $1,000,000 
in fidelity and surety bonds written on 
1000 employes and agents of the De 
partment of Revenue are defective. He 
orders that the bonds immediately be 
placed in legally accepted order. 

Among the discrepancies he charges 
are: that many bonds were filed with- 
out the signature of the agent; in many 
instances the power of attorney of the 
bonding company is omitted; in numer- 
ous instances the signature of the at- 
torney authorized by the surety com 
pany was not sworn to; in other cases 
signatures of the bonded agent and 
company’s agent were not witnessed as 
required; in nearly every instance the 
bonds were not approved by the De 
partment of Revenue. 


Minn. Bar Seeks Compulsory 


Law for Auto Insurance 


A compulsory automobile insurance 
law again will be sought by the Minne- 
sota State Bar Association which two 
years ago sponsored such legislation 
without success. Another proposal of 
the bar association would abolish con- 
tributory negligence as a complete de- 
fense in a damage action. Under this 
proposal contributory negligence would 
operate only to diminish the amount of 
recovery on a claim in accordance with 
the comparative fault of the parties in- 
volved in an accident. 
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Continental Casualty 


ALSO ADVANCES A. B. RUBEY 


Former Becomes Eastern Agency Super- 
intendent; Latter Eastern 
Agency Secretary 





The Continental and National Casual- 


ty Cos. announce the promotion § of 
Keltsch to the 


superintendent under 


liristopher PF, position 


of Eastern agency 





KEL’ 


[SCH 


CHRISTOPHER F. 


the direction of Harlow G. Brown, resi- 
dent vice-president at New York. 

Mr. Keltsch, one of New Jersey’s na- 
tive sons, started his insurance career 
in 1920 as claim adjuster for the Trav- 
elers in Newark. Five years later he 
became a special agent for the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and while there com- 


pleted the company’s training course. In 
1931 he joined the production staff of 
the Royal Indemnity’s metropolitan de- 
partment. He was transferred to New- 
ark in 1935 as manager of its branch 
office. 

He served in 1939 as a member of the 
executive committee of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters Association of New Jersey. 
Mr. Keltsch joined the Continental Cas- 
ualty early in 1940 and since that time 
has demonstrated a keen grasp of the 
business in the handling of agencies on 
the Eastern seaboard and in New Eng- 
land. 

Albert B. Rubey is promoted from the 
Continental’s metropolitan claim depart- 
ment to the post of Eastern agency sec- 
retary under Mr. Keltsch’s direction. Mr. 
with the Great 


Rubey was associated 
American Indemnity from 1936 to No- 
vember 1940, when he accepted a re- 


sponsible position with the Continental 
on Long Island and Westchester County. 

With Emerson H. McWhorter, who 
was recently transferred from the home 
office, to develop fidelity and surety 
business, the Eastern Agency depart- 
ment personnel is felt to be well pre- 
pared for the new year. 


WANTS MORE SOCIAL REFORM 





Labor Federation’s President Green 
Anticipates Roosevelt’s Social 
Security Message 
Anticipating President 
forthcoming social security 
Congress, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
sent out a letter to all State Federations 
and city control labor bodies asking 
them to support the President’s program 
before delivery of the message. 
President Green, however, outlined 
the President’s contemplated social se- 


Roosevelt's 
message to 








Promotes C. F. Keltsch 


U.S. Life Names Hough 


N. Y. Branch Manager 


TO SPECIALIZE IN A. & H. 
Appointee Was Colwell Insurance Man- 
ager in New Rochelle; Also with 
Conn. General 





Hough, Js Jr., 
the 
located in 


has been ap- 
United States 
branch office the home 
building, New York City, accord- 
ing to an Richard 
Rhodebeck, superiptendent of agencies. 
Mr. Hough and his office will specialize 
sale of Accident and Health. 

joining United States Life, Mr. 
manager of the insurance 
department of H. F, Colwell and Sons, 
Inc., of New Rochelle, New York. Be- 
fore that he was associated with Con- 
necticut General Life for a number of 


years. 
He is a graduate of New York Uni- 


versity, a Phi.Gamma Delta and a mem- 


Perry B. 
pointed manager of 
Life 
office 
announcement by 


in the 
Before 
Hough was 


ber of the University Club of New 
Rochelle where he resides. He is the 
son of Perry B. Hough, Sr., eye spe- 
cialist. 





APPOINTS RESEARCH EXPERT 
Insurance Economics Society Names 
Hirschfield to New Post; Publishes 

Two New Booklets 
Hirschfield, research expert, 
and writer on economic 


Gerhard 
statistician 


topics, has been appointed research di- 
rector for the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety of America, effective January 1. 


For over twelve years Mr. Hirschfield 
has written on economic and social prob- 
lems. 

Out of his research experience he de- 
veloped in 1933 an information service 
called “Facts” and later on a special 
service for newspaper editors called 
“Editors’ Service.” For two years be- 
ginning in 1936 he was employed by 
Henry R. Luce of Time magazine in a 
special research capacity, and in 1938 he 
assumed a research assignment with the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation. 

During the past year he has served as 
research editor for the Spectator Com- 
pany. 

As research director of the society, 
Mr. Hirschfield will begin a series of 
studies on the accident and health busi- 
ness: and its relationship to social se- 
curity programs, and will make detailed 
studies of the Social Security Act. 

The society has just published two 
new booklets, the first on the society 
itself, why it was organized and what 
it is planning to do. The other is the 
first of a series it expects to publish on 
social insurance. 


part of which was ap- 
Federation’s convention 
Following is 


curity program, 
proved at the 
in Toronto last October. 
the Federation’s program: 

1. Extension of old age insurance to 
domestic and farm workers and _ public 
employes not already covered, to lay em- 
ployes of religious, educational and char- 
itable organizations, to fishermen in 
boats of ten tons or less and to the self- 
employed, and the payment of higher 
benefits and supplemental allowances to 
dependants. The program would also 
extend benefits to eligible workers per- 
manently disabled. 

2. A uniform and more adequate un- 
employment benefit system under a na- 
tional unemployment compensation plan. 

3. Provision for the maintenance of 
the right of enlisted service men in 
old age.and survivors’ insurance and 
unemployment allowances. 

4. Hospital benefits for workers now 
covered by old age and survivors’ in- 
surance. 
































There’s plenty of heart-warming human interest in the Christmas greeting which 


Sam C. 


ae seven members of the family 


being Richard Hugo, born June 2, 1942. 
(Mrs. Sam C. 

g randfather, was the photographer 

the family: 


Happy Little Joan out front. 
February, 

Mr. Carroll, prominently 
of Mutual Benefit Health & 
U nde rwriters: C onference, _ 


sent out, 
joined in this greeting, 


Carroll of Omaha and his family 


Carroll) seemingly well pleased with the world. 


As the accompanying: snapshot 
center of interest 
is shown in his grandmother's arms 
Mr. Carroll, a proud 


He i 


and he identifies as follows other members of 
“You will recognize Papa Hugo and Mama Dorothy on the ends, and 
The hatless gentleman is Sam, Jr., 
now in training with the Army Signal Corps.” 

identified with the A. & H. business, is vice-president 
Accident and past president of the Health & Accident 


21 years old last 





1942 Results 


(Continued from Page 25) 


in premiums created by the new rates 


but it has brought into the insurance 
market many risks which heretofore 
have not carried insurance. 


Construction work will fall off materi- 
ally in 1943 because a great deal of this 
work has been completed. On the other 
hand, manufacturing operations will 
show a very decided increase. This is 
because, in many cases, manufacturing 
of munitions, etc. did not get under- 
way until comparatively late in 1942 and 
will not in some cases be in full opera- 
tion until sometime this year. Overall, 
earned premiums this year will be some- 
what lower than in 1942 because of the 
shrinkage in automobile volume. 

2. In making a forecast for 1943, I 
must confess that I am an optimist. I 
am mindful of the dark, uncertain days 
ahead but I am convinced that in spite 
of difficulties the insurance business will 
give a good account of itself. There will 
be a reduction in premium volume but 
I do not expect that reduction to exceed 
15%. Overall results will be reasonably 
favorable. 

3. I think the outlook is good but the 
companies must guard carefully against 
impetuous action in making rate changes 
every time an insurance commissioner 
or politician goes to bat for the public. 

. Furthermore, there must be a great- 
er recognition on the part of agents of 
the need for graded commissions. When 
you think of the average acquisition cost 
of life insurance companies and compare 
it with fire and casualty company costs, 
it is obvious why our margin of profit 
is so low and why the non-stock carriers 
have made such strides. 

Two Surety Forecasts 

4. There will probably be a decrease 
in surety premiums due to the decline 
in volume of Government construction 
contracts. Fidelity and surety losses al- 
ready show a tendency to increase which 
will probably be accentuated during 1943, 
due not only to general conditions but 
also to the fact that during recent years 
coverage has been broadened and _ be- 
cause of rate reductions, more insurance 
was sold to produce the 1942 volume of 
premiums, 


5. I look for a sharp decrease in the 





contract bond business in 1943. Also, | 
wouldn’t be surprised to see loss and 
cost ratios move up. The past year, as 
far as surety companies are concerned, 
will stand out as one of the most profit- 
able years in their existence. This year 
will not be as good as 1942 either in 
volume or profit. 

6. Casualty and surety companies 
reached their peak of success in 1942. 
Profits for the future will be on a de- 
creasing scale for some years. Specific- 
ally, workmen’s compensation will con- 
tinue to be profitable if the war con- 


tinues because increased activity will 
make greater premium income. When 
the war stops we look for higher loss 


ratio on workmen’s compensation due 
to the malingering which generally fol- 
lows periods of lesser employment. 

I look upon 1943 as one of the 
most difficult years which we shall face. 
It’s almost impossible to keep down ex- 
penses in dollars and cents of operation. 
Furthermore, due to many cancelled and 
returned “not taken” automobile policies, 
we shall see a great drop in dollars and 
cents of premium volume. Thus, expense 
ratios will be increased probably more 
than the benefit that may come by re- 
duced loss ratios. 

8. Two important lines that will hold 
up in 1943, both as to premium writings 
and profits, will be workmen’s compensa- 
tion and miscellaneous liability. Reduced 
premium volume with a small margin 
of profit may safely be forecast; addi- 
tional tax burdens are inevitable. 


W. T. Hammer in Spotlight 

Wesley T. Hammer, superintendent of 
A. & H. lines in Loyalty Group’s New 
York office, has been named assistant 
chairman of the New York State com- 
mittee for the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety of America. Chairman of this 
committee is James R. Garrett, National 
Casualty, New York, who is one of the 
foremost advocates of private enterprise 
in business in insurance circles. Mr. 
Hammer created favorable attention re- 
cently in his address before the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference advocating 
a uniform low-cost income insurance 
plan on a non-occupational basis. Com- 
ing at a time when a Federal system 
of compulsory, health insurance is immi- 
nent under the Social Security Act, Mr. 
Hammer’s recommendations should be 
given careful study. 
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Study Beveridge Report 
On Compensation System 


ADVANTAGES & DISADVANTAGES 


British Economist Wants New Plan, 
But Finds Much to Commend in 
Present Insurance 


Since the Sir William Beveridge re- 
port on Social Insurance and Allied Ser- 
vices reached this country no _ section 
of it has been more carefully scrutinized 
by casualty men than the sections about 
Workmen’s Compensation and Industrial 
Disability. It should be understood that 
the recommendations of Sir William are 
his own, and the Government is merely 
projecting the report at this time, al- 
though, of course, largely sympathetic 
with it. 

Why Beveridge Wants New Plan 

Sir William advocates supersession of 
the present scheme of workmen’s com- 
pensation and inclusion of provision for 
industrial accident or disease within the 
unified social insurance scheme, subject 
to (a) a special method of meeting the 
cost of this provision, and (b) special 
pensions for prolonged disability and 
grants to dependants in cases of death 
due to such causes. 

He sees many disadvantages in the 
workmen’s compensation system and de- 
votes more than two pages of type to 
his views of these “disadvantages.” He 
feels that the present system rests in 
the last resort upon the threat of the 
practice of litigation; that there is no 
proper machinery provided for assisting 
the employe to present his claim; that 
complete security is not afforded for the 
payment of compensation insurance of 
the employer against his liability; that 
the system fails to secure maintenance 
of necessary income; that demarcation 
disputes are inevitable, if compensation 
for disabilities has to be provided from 
different funds by different authorities 
according to what may often be a diffi- 
cult decision as to causation; that costs 
of administration are high: and so on. 


Advantages of Present System 
However, Sir William admits that the 
system of workmen’s compensation 
(which was introduced in a limited form 
in 1897 and generalized in 1906) has 
conferred great benefits in the past. 
Along that line he says: 

“It may be claimed for the system that 
it has enabled employes in the great 
majority of cases to obtain the compen- 
sation provided for them without serious 
difficulty and without unreasonable de- 
lay and that by preserving the connec- 
tion between the employer and injured 
employe, it has facilitated the return 
of the employe on recovery, to his for- 
mer employment. At the same time it 
has given employers freedom in their 
arrangements for insuring against their 
liabilities and so has enabled the large 
employers and employers in organized 
industries to cover these liabilities on 
economic lines. 

“It has enabled all emnloyers to cover, 
by one and the same policy, their work- 
men’s compensation liability and their 
liabilities at common law. 3y making 
it possible for the premiums or levies 
to be adjusted to ascertained risks, it 
has given a financial incentive towards 
prevention of accidents, to the benefit 
of employers and employes alike. The 
existing scheme of workmen’s compen- 
sation has conferred benefits and has 
certain merits. 

“Tf the conclusion is reached now that 
that system should be superseded in a 
unified plan for Social Security this 
conclusion rests not on a denial of any 
good in the present system, but on the 
possibility of replacing it by a better 
system. Neither in this nor in any 
other field should the good be allowed 
to be the enemy of the better.” 

The Beveridge proposal is ot provi- 
sion for industrial accident and disease 
in a unified plan for Social Security can, 
and should be, combined with the ad- 








Hartford Steam Boiler, 
Employers’ Leave Bureau 


OPPOSE SPECIAL RISK RATING 


Differences on Steam Boiler and Ma- 


chinery Rating and Procedure Lead 
To Withdrawal 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co. and the Employers’ Lia- 
bility have withdrawn from the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 

Announcement of the Hartford 
Joiler’s resignation was made De- 


writers. 
Steam 
cember 30 by the National Bureau, while 
United States General Manager and At- 
Stone confirmed the 
’ Liability 
as a service subscriber to the steam 
boiler division of the National Bureau 
by wire to The Eastern Underwriter, 
December 29. 

Withdrawal of these two companies 
had been anticipated, due to their oppo- 
sition to the new special risk rating 
plan for boiler and machinery insurance, 
and the contemplated change in opera- 
tion under which the boiler and machin- 
ery division becomes an integral part of 
the bureau, instead of the practically in- 
dependent entity which it has been up 
to this time. Negotiations had been 
under way looking toward a settlement 
of the differences and it is only this 
week that final decision of the two com- 
panies to withdraw was announced. 

National Bureau Regrets 

In announcing “with regret” the resig- 
nation of Hartford Steam Boiler, the 
National Bureau says that although the 
resignation under the provisions of the 
bureau constitution is actually not effec- 
tive until February 13, 1943, it has been 
mutually agreed between the Hartford 
and the bureau that the former shall be 
released from its obligation to observe 
bureau rules and rates as of January 1, 
1943. The bureau announcement con 
tinues: 

“The resignation of the Hartford does 
not involve any lessening of the personal 
friendliness and mutual esteem which 
have always existed between the execu- 
tives of the Hartford and our other 
members. It is the outgrowth of cer- 
tain fundamental differences of opinion 
concerning bureau procedure which have 
been brought to a head as a result of 
the revised boiler and machinery manual 
announced earlier this year. 

To Amend Constitution 

“Tt is contemplated that the contsitu- 
tion of the National Bureau will be 
amended shortly to make the boiler and 
machinery division an integral part of 
the bureau instead of a semi-independent 
organization. Thereafter, the compila- 
tion of statistics, the preparation of man- 
uals and the development of policy forms 
will be handled through the technical 
divisions of the bureau that have been 
functioning in a similar manner for 
other casualty lines under bureau juris- 
diction.” 


torney Edward C. 
withdrawal of the Employers 


vantage of making discriminating provi- 
sion for the results of industrial acci- 
dent and disease where these lead to 
death or prolonged disability. Continu- 
ing the report says: 

All forms of short time disability up to 13 

eks will be dealt with by cash disability ben- 
efit; that is, by payments at the same flat rates 
irrespective of earnings. 

On the other hand, after 13 weeks of disa- 
bility, compensation will be paid on a different 
principle, taking into account of the earnings 
that have been lost; there will be industrial 
pensions for prolonged incapacity due to acci 
dent or Pell arising out of and in the course 
of employment. There will be industrial grants 
for dependants, in addition to the general widow- 
hood provisions, where death results from such 
disease or accident. This proposal does not 
mean that there will be no need for Security 
Offices to determine, so far as they can, the 
causes where disability lasts for less than 13 
weeks, It is essential, with a view to diagnosis 
and prevention, that the Ministry of Social 


Security shovld record and analyze all its 
experience Sut there will be, as a rule, no 
need to make a decision as to cause before 
giving benefit; attribution of a case of disability 


or industrial accident or disease will make a 





Casualty Reinsurance Problems 


Those of Chief Concern in 1942 Viewed by J. P. Gibson, Jr.; 
Sees Expanded Aircraft Insurance Market 
After the War 


Casualty reinsurance presented some 
important problems during 1942, many 
of them born of the all-out war effort, 
and as the old year closed the sentiment 
in reinsurance circles of New York City 
was that automobile reinsurance, work- 
men’s compensation—especially in con- 
nection with the war projects insurance 

rating plan—and post-war insurance rep- 
resented the major problems confront- 
ing the reinsurance companies. Inter- 
estingly, the Review of London in a re- 
cent issue went into considerable detail 
on “Current American Reinsurance Con- 
ditions” and among subjects discussed 
was the reinsurance angles to the war 
projects comprehensive insurance rating 
plan. These points were made: 

“This plan contained no more than a 
gesture with respect to reinsurance, and 
when the companies proceeded to secure 
reinsurance, they found that the rein- 
surers, of necessity, must secure an ade- 
quate income to carry the risk. To 
meet the unusual and urgent situation, 
six casualty reinsurance companies got 
together to provide coverage of work- 
men’s compensation and liability insur- 
ance on defense operations, whether or 
not written under the war projects rat- 
ing plan. So far as this plan was con- 
cerned, the coverage provided by the 
reinsurance was developed on a_ basis 
to meet the provisions of the plan. The 
reinsurance provided is essentially on 
the orthodox basis. London underwrit- 
ers were very helpful and cooperative in 
assisting the American reinsurers in this 
project which is now well into its sec- 
ond year.’ 

Aviation in Post-War Era 

Reinsurance men here feel that avia- 
tion insurance will develop considerably 
as a result of the war and this feeling 
is shared in London. Giving his views 
on the subject, J. P. Gibson, Jr., vice- 
president and secretary, Excess Insur- 
ance Co. of America, declared this week 
to The Eastern U nderwriter: “After the 
war, aircraft insurance must be consid- 
ered as commonplace as motor insur- 
ance, and the wide-awake American 
companies are at present looking to that 
field to replace many of the premiums 
which will not be available from motor 


Urge State Health Insurance 
In N. Y. “Beveridge Plan” 


The Democrats in the New York Leg 
islature will urge the creation of a “Bev 
eridge Commission” when the 1943 ses- 
son gets under way so as to study the 
state’s social and economic organization 
and to recommend a broad new coordi- 
nated program of social security as a 
bulwark against post-war chaos. lea 
tures of this program are contained in a 
22-page booklet, released to the press 
by Gov. Charles Poletti, Senator John 
J. Dunnigan and Assemblyman Irwin 
Steingut. 

These leaders agree that New York 


two 


practical difference in the treatment 
cases only: 

(a) If death results or disability lasts more 
than 13 weeks. Less than 10% of all claims 
to workmen’s compensation now last as long 
as that, though the cost of compensating such 
cases is a much larger proportion of the whole 
On the scales suggested, it is estimated that 
nearly three times as much in total will be 
paid as pension for disabiliy due to industrial 


accident or disease after the first 13 weeks as 
will be paid in benefit for such disability dur 
ing the first 13 weeks 

(b) If the disabled person bos begun work 


so recently as not to have paid the mirimem 
number of contributions required to qrvalify for 


disability benefit in general This will affect 
as a rule, only juveniles at the beginning of 
their industrial careers, but it must be provided 
for That is to say, there will be no contri 


bution condition where disability arises through 
industrial accident or disease. 


insurance. Furthermore, after the war 
private aircraft will, to a considerable 
extent, replace the private automobile in 
the United States.” 

\s to other reinsurance angles, Mr. 
Gibson says that without question many 
changes are due to be made, some of 
them far-reaching. 3efore the war is 
over,” he predicts, “the majority of oper- 
ations will be in connection with the 
defense effort and therefore, subject 
more or less to Federal rules and re- 
quirements. This situation will definite 
ly work toward Federal regulation of 
casualty insurance in the states. We 
have concrete instances, at present, 
where Federal rulings have cut across 
state lines and apply countrywide. 
Agents of mutual and stock companies 
will gradually get together in the next 
few years on a common ground, to fight 
direct-writing companies, whether stock 
or mutual. The producers are on the 
defense with respect to commissions, and 
they will have a hard struggle in the 
future to secure what they feel is an 
adequate commission.” 

War Projects Rating Plan 


Making a few comments on the war 
projects rating plan, Mr. Gibson says: 

“Business written under this plan can 
not possibly show the companies any 
profit. The best they can hope for is 
to break even. Not a few of them refer 
to this method as the ‘cost minus plan’ 
so far aS primary insurance is con- 
cerned. It is the writer’s belief that this 
innovation during wartime will have a 
real effect on post-war conditions. This 
plan has accomplished at least three 
definite things. First, ic is a plan under 
which the cost to the assured is iden- 
tical, whether written by stock or mu 
tual companies. Second, it places the 
insurance coverage on an absolute cost 
plus basis, with the so-called ‘profit fac- 
tor’ conspicuous by its absence. Third, 
the position of the producer, whether 
he be agent or broker, is eliminated. In 
his place we find an insurance advisor, 
selected by the assured and paid by the 
assured separate and apart from the pre 
mium for the insurance coverage. 

“The plan tacitly recognizes the fact 
that the large buyer of insurance is en- 
titled to special consideration. 


State, a pioneer in the field of social 
security, has sound programs but “they 
are too independent of each other.” 
Through the study of the proposed com- 
mission it is hoped a single program 
will evolve, integrated in the payment 
of taxes to support it and in the relief 
that it will administer. 

Of interest to insurance men ts that 
state health insurance is proposed, spe 
cific recommendations being as follows: 


l Require contributions from employers, em 
ployes and the Government through a_ payroll 
tax 

2. Afford medical care for all sickness, in 
cluding preventative measures, hospitalization, 


maternity and dental care. 

3. Cover not only the wage earner, but his 
family. 

1. Assure to the wage earner a small in 
come during disability, in addition to his medi 
cal expense. 

5. Assure a free choice of physicians and 
also physician representation in the administra 


tion of the plan. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The American Fidelity & Casualty of 
Richmond, Va., has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents on its 
900,000 shares of common stock payable 
January 11, 1943, to stockholders of rec- 
ord as of December 31. 
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Maryland Casualty’s Safety Service 
Aids the Nation in Its War Effort 


Advocates Engineering Revisions, Recommends Mechanical 
And Physical Safeguards, Keeps Full-time Safety Experts on 
Large Construction and Production Operations 


By Herbert W. Hoover, Assistant Manager, 
Division of Inspections and Accident Prevention, 


Maryland Casualty Co. 


Liberty Ship Launched Ahead of Sched- 
ule, Vital Tool Production Is In- 
creased by Big Percentage... . | New War 
Plant Nears Speedy Completion 
Houses For War Workers Break 
truction Record... . 


Behind headlines 
Maryland’s accident prevention service 
is playing an important part. From 
coast to coast, from Canada to the Gulf, 
in all forty-eight states, the Maryland’s 
concerted safety program in _ essential 
war industries and transportation is sav- 
ing millions of man-hours of working 
time; helping save lives and property, 
conserving man-power and national re- 
sources. 

During the early months of the war 
the American people were stimulated to 
the greatest production record in_his- 
tory with the slogan, “Production Will 
Win The War.” The program of trans- 
portation has also been recognized as a 
vital factor. Both are of paramount im- 
portance, for without production there 
will be no need for transportation, and 
vice versa. 

Must Reduce Interruption 

To attain maximum production in the 
manufacture of munitions and ships, in- 
terruptions to production must be re- 
duced to a minimum. Man-power must 
be utilized in the most efficient manner 
and not wasted. Machinery and equip- 
ment must be employed conservatively. 
Production systems must be so engi- 
neered that waste of man-power, ma- 
chinery, and equipment is minimized. 
Moreover, transportation must be con- 
tinuous with delays decreased to the 
smallest possible proportion. ; 

Accidents are one of the predominat- 
ing causes of waste and delays. Our 
safety experts are constantly at work 
fighting the forces which cause them. 
Accidents in the factories, in the ship- 
vards, in construction operations, and in 
trafic on streets and highways are a 
hindrance to continuity of movement on 
the production lines and in transporta- 
tion of the finished products. Further- 
more, accidents to war workers away 
from the job—in the home, on the pub- 
lic streets and in public places—are an 
obstacle to efficient production. 

Employe absenteeism due to illness is 
another restraining influence restricting 
production flow and _ transportation 
movement. Our representatives are 
working unceasingly with management 
and workers, devising and advocating 
safeguards, protective equipment, cloth- 
ing devices and procedures which will 
nullify to the greatest possible extent 
these forces which cause waste and de- 
lay. The weight of our effort makes 
itself felt in the results which are ac- 
complished. 

Aids National Defense 

Our company was definitely engaged 
in aiding the war effort before war was 
actually declared, in its early stage 
known as the “national defense pro- 
gram.” At that time huge construction 
projects were under way in great num- 
hers for the construction of Government 


Con- 


such as these, the 


war facilities. Many are now under 
way. For example, one such _ project 
insured by our company was. started 


sixteen months ago, covering an area of 


cighty square miles and employing as 
many as 37,000 workers at the peak of 
employment. Even though the contrac- 
tor employed a safety department, we 





assigned a full-time safety advisor to 
the project to act as safety consultant 
in an advisory capacity to army officers 
and officials of the contracting firm. 

The safety program established was 
most effective, resulting in accident fre- 
quency rates and accident severity rates 
only a small percentage of the average 
rates published by the United States 
Department of Labor for the construc- 
tion industry during the year of 1941. 
In fact, the frequency was only 38% of 
the average and the severity only 28% 
of the average. This means that in 
fifteen months of operation, during the 
20,000,000 man-hours of work, 600 acci- 
dents (which would have otherwise oc- 
curred) were actually prevented and 83,- 
000 man-days were saved. 

Quickens Building Process 

There are many similar cases not only 
in construction, but in all fields of pro- 
duction and transportation throughout 
the country. Think of what this means 
in the quickening of the process of build- 
ing necessary facilities and producing 
munitions! In the saving of men and 
time, it is not difficult to grasp the 
significance of the relief to some degree 
for a strained labor market. 

It also saves critical machinery and 
equipment which is so often damaged 
or destroyed through accidents. It pro- 
motes efficiency of operation. In com- 
munities with overtaxed housing accom- 
modations, it means a decrease in addi- 
tional housing facilities to be con- 
structed, as not quite as many em- 
ployes will be required for the same 
job in the same time. It helps to ease 
conditions in hospitals which are suf- 
fering from overcrowded facilities, and 
lack of sufficient employes and profes- 
sional help. 

It means a saving in the consumption 
of drugs and supplies for treatments, 
which are needed by our armed forces. 
It even effects a saving in the use of 
tires, gas and equipment of ambulances. 
Its beneficial effects are many, which is 


the reason that President Roosevelt, 
and other important Governmental au- 
thorities have pronounced the safety 


program one of the most important func- 
tions in production and transportation, 
Assign Safety Experts 

In some of the larger production and 
construction operations we have assigned 
full-time safety experts to act in ad- 
visory capacities to military authorities 
and plant officials. In smaller opera- 
tions, too, our policyholders engaged in 
war work receive the benefit of our 
accident prevention service. In the many 
plants or projects not requiring full- 
time safety advisors, our representatives 
make frequent visits for the purpose of 
creating safer workers and, safer work- 
ing conditions, and to increase produc- 
tion. 

In the shipyards, in flying schools, in 
transportation, and in factories manu- 
facturing such war necessities as shells, 
aluminum, airplane parts, synthetic rub- 
ber, radios, valves, bomber switches, 
uniforms, tool steel, boilers, varnish, 
paints, sulphur, gasoline, bomb timers, 
fuse parts, Army clothing, cotton, chan- 
nel buoys, elastic tape, truck trailers, 
prefabricated homes, lanterns and many 
other things, we are promoting and ac- 
tively participating in accident preven- 
tion programs. 

In brief, our work consists of: (a) 
advocating engineering revision where 





necessary to simplify processes, minim- 
ize hazards and increase production; 
(b) recommending mechanical and phy- 
sical safeguards; (c) advising the use 
of proper protective clothing and de- 
vices; (d) suggesting the substitution 
of harmful materials by harmless or less 
harmful ones; (e) and guiding manage- 
ment and workers in a safety promo- 
tional program which will tend to cor- 
rect the supervisory and employe faults 
which interfere with production and 
transportation by creating accident- 
causing conditions. 
Boiler Inspectors 


Moreover, our boiler inspectors make 
thorough inspections of boilers and pres- 
sure vessels to prevent explosions, and 
inspections are also made of machinery 
for the prevention of breakdown. Like- 
wise, elevators are inspected to prevent 
breakdowns and accidents. In the same 
manner, commercial vehicles are in- 
spected for defects. Our program also 
includes the prevention of “off-the-job” 
accidents. 

The greatly increased demand for 
man-power coupled with the utilization 
of a large number of men in the armed 
forces has created labor turnover and a 
shortage of labor in all fields. As a 
result, there are many new employes, 
inexperienced in their work, operating 
machinery, driving commercial vehicles, 
and engaged in many other occupations 
where lack of knowledge and inexperi- 
ence might cause accidents resulting in 
injuries or damaged machinery, mate- 
rials and equipment. 

The problem of the new employe is, 
therefore, one of the most important 
considerations in any safety program 
today. We strongly advocate an ade- 
quate training program which will ac- 
celerate the process of developing the 
new worker into a skilled, safe employe. 


Demand for Labor 


The demand for labor has drawn a 
larger percentage of women into indus- 
tries of all kinds. Women are now 
engaged in many occupations which pre- 
viously employed only male help. Thus 
far, the women have given a good ac- 
count of themselves, but they do consti- 
tute problems of a different type for the 
safety technician. They are more sus- 
ceptible to fatigue and are ill more fre- 
quently than men. They are more sus- 
ceptible to certain industrial occupa- 
tional diseases such as lead poisoning, 
benzol poisoning, poisoning affecting the 
nervous system, oil dermatitis and tetryl 
dermatitis. 

Restrictions against lifting heavy ob- 
jects must be established for their pro- 
tection. Many concerns use conveyors, 
mechanical lifts and long work tables 
where parts may be pushed along to 
eliminate the need for heavy lifting. 
Safe clothing is also necessary and it 
is usually more difficult to sell female 
workers on type of safe clothing to be 
worn than to sell men on the same sub- 
ject. For one example, rings should 
never be worn by industrial workers, 
but many women resent the need for 
removing wedding rings while at work. 

They will, however, respond favorably 
to the intent of the safety program if 
properly approached. Women are af- 
fected to a greater degree by their sur- 
roundings while working and while eat- 
ing, which makes it desirable to provide 
pleasant working conditions and suitable 
restaurants. These are some of the 
many problems of the safety expert in 
planning a safety program for the pro- 
tection of female workers. 

Transportation Field 

In the transportation field, our safety 
program encourages safer operation of 
motor trucks and buses. The labor 
shortage is so acute in this field, as well 
as others, that women are already em- 
ployed in small numbers—as operators 
of taxicabs, light delivery trucks and 
busses on short haul runs. Worse than 
the labor shortage is the lack of new 
replacements of equipment. 

The number of units of motor trucks 
and buses now in use is practically all 
which will be available for the duration. 
It is necessary to keep in operation 
those units now in use. They must be 
conserved to fulfill the huge war-time 












Lyons of Maryland Casualty 
Dies After Brief Illness 


Archie W. Lyons, manager of the fi- 
delity and blanket bond department in 
the New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty for the past five years, died 
December 22 after a brief illness. Mr. 
Lyons had long been associated with the 
fidelity and surety business. He was 
first with the Fidelity & Casualty for 
fifteen to eighteen years. Next he went 
with the Metropolitan Casualty, repre- 
senting it in Boston as branch office 
manager and manager of the fidelity de- 
partment. 

Mr. Lyons then went with the South- 
ern Surety and Home Indemnity as man- 
ager of the fidelity and blanket bond 
department. Next he went to the State 
Insurance Department of New York, as- 
sisting as special deputy in the liquida- 
tion department. He remained with the 
Department until he joined the Maryland 
Casualty in May, 1937. 





demands. A truck or bus demolished by 
accident is one less unit available. 
Cargoes damaged or lost due to acci- 
dents are products which are badly 
needed. 

Consider the case, for instance, of the 
tractor-trailer unit transporting a large 
expensive machine to be used in a war 
factory. On the way, the truck ran off 
the road and overturned, damaging the 
machine beyond repair. The driver was 
not injured, and his tractor-trailer unit 
was not damaged beyond repair. But 
the expensive machine could not be re- 
placed, as there was not another avail- 
able machine of this type in the country. 


Accident Prevention 


It is for the prevention of such acci. 
dents that we are constantly striving. 
Despite the fact that some conditions 
are not conducive to good safety records, 
progress is being made and our efforts 
are meeting with success. 

Thus the Maryland is helping to at- 
tain maximum production in the manu- 
facture of munitions and ships, in the 
efficient utilization of manufacturing, and 
in the conservation of machinery and 
equipment. All this, to the end that 
troops and munitions can reach the 
theaters of war in numbers and quanti- 
ties sufficiently large and at the time 
when they are needed for our fighting 
forces to carry an offensive to our 
enemies which will overwhelm them and 
render them impotent. 





HARLAN JUSTICE DRAFTS BILL 





Would Broaden West Virginia Hospital 
Services to Include Medical With 
Hospital Fees 
West Virginians who patronize pre- 
payment hospital service associations 
have been offered the possibility of stat- 
utory safeguards and a broadening of the 
system to include medical fees as well. 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner Har- 
lan Justice outlined the draft of a bill 
which would bring the organizations un- 
der the supervision of his division and 
subject them to the same regulations as 


' insurance companies. 


Of paramount public consideration 
would be the proposed authority to 
broaden functions of such associations 
to include medical services as well as 
hospital fees. 

Mr. Justice said the proposal, which 
he plans to submit to the 1943 legislature, 
already has the blessing of the Hospital 
Association of West Virginia. In its 
present form the measure would exempt 
the strictly “list practices” of hospitals 
and doctors entering into contracts with 
mining or industrial concerns. 

The program is designed, Mr. Justice 
also emphasized, to avoid disruption of 
any of the associations now functioning 
at Bluefield, Huntington, Wheeling, Fair- 
mont, Parkersburg, Morgantown, Wes- 
ton and Clarksburg. 

Should the proposal become state law, 
Auditor Edgar B. Sims declared it would 
be “one of the greatest social improve- 
ments for many years.” 
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